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EDITORIAL  PREl  ACK 

Thksk  vsmVH  wvw  writtfti  for    he  Mnrnimj  I'oat  ami 
appo'ircd  ut  tlitfetcnt  dates  from  July  27  to  ScpteiniHT  15. 
By  the  kind  pcrmiNsion  of  tho  proprietor,  they  are  re- 
printed, practieally  as  they  first  ap|)eared.    They  contain 
sonieeonjeetnres  which  have  Ix-en  faLsitied  hy  the  event. 
But  these  conjectures  are  interesting  if  only  as  a  proof  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  best  informed  and  most 
acute  critics  felt  in  yauginj.'  the  elements  of  thr  |M)litical 
situation  and  (he  military  pr(d)al)ilitics  in  the  first  weeks 
of  the  European  strife.     The  conjectures  are  !:ot  in  any 
way  essential   to  the  authors   purpose  •    ai   1  (.ne  can 
only   marvel  ut  the  general  accuracy  of  \\\,  rea.sonhig 
frouj  the  data  which  were  available.     Sjieaking  broadly, 
these  articles  discuss  :    (1)  the  KuroiK'an  situation  at  the 
out  break  (.f  the  war  :  (2)  thcobligaiiojisajid  (he  interests 
«'f  (Meat  Britain,  loth  before  and  after  her  (leclarati(.n  of 
solidarity  with  France  and  Russia  :    (:j)  the  best  method 
for   (Jreat    Britain   of    prosecuting    the    war  ;     (4)    the 
prol)le'n  of  raising  i  nd  trainijig  an  army  to  supplonent 
the  ori^'inal  Expeditii.nary  Force  :    (o)  the  strategy  of 
the  oppo.sing  armies  in  the  western  theatre  of  the  war. 
On  these  subjects  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  said 
much  that  is  of  lasting  interest  and  importance.     Each 
day  of  the  war  since  he  wrot     his  last  cs.say  has  oidy 
emphasized  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  his  warnings 
to  the  Ciovernment  and  to  the  coiuiti  v. 

H.  W.  ('.  I). 
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THE  Ql  ESTIOX  OF  SERVIA 

Jult,  27. 
Thk  BritiHh  nation,  in  company  with  nil  tho  other 
nations  of  Kuroi)o.  is  now  confronted  wifb  the  choice 
•x'twecn  iKNice  and  war,  and  all  men  are  await^  that  upon 
the  isHUc  hang  the  fa.c  of  Kngland.  the  welfare  of  KuroiH«, 
the  future  <»f  mankind.     KnglandU  decision  is  the  more 
momentous  Ucausc  in  the  bala      •  of  Kurojje  hers  nuiv 
well  l)e  the  determinijig  voice.     She  ought  to  s|H'ak  with 
,   "ater  freedom  than  ar.y  other  nation.  I)ecause  in  regard 
to  the  issue  rai.s<'d  her  insular  jjosition  renders  lier  less 
acceHsihIe  to  those  instant  hojx  s  and  fears  which  cannot 
but  affect  the  Continental  States.     Her  j)eoj)lc  are  not 
just  no.v  swayed  by  strong  passions,  moving  her  one  way 
or  the  other.     Centuries  of  free(h)m.  won  and  maintainetl 
by  th  '  I)!o<mI  of  our  fore'atheis.  have  given  us  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  acting  each  for  Himself,  and  iji  doijig  s«) 
of  Ijcaring  in  mind  the  commoji  good.     We  have  all  been 
so  brought  up  that  in  every  crisis  of  lif<..  public  and 
private,  the  question  each  of  us  puts  to  himself  is  '  What 
is  right  ?  '   and  where  there  are  two  (piestions  the  tiint 
thing  each  of  us  does  is  to  try  to  see  them  in  due  pro|)or- 
tion,  in  true  ])er8i)ective.  so  that  the  smaller  one  may  be 
sulx)rdinate  to  the  greater.     Every  mans  instinct  tells 
him  to-day  that  the  great  overshadowhi^  question  is  the 
KuroT)eanone,  Peace  or  war?  beside  which  tlie  domestic 
question,  momentous  though  it  is,  shnnks  into  compara- 
tive insignilicance. 
Tlie  history  of  wars  is  that  of  the  struggle  for  ri'jht. 
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8  THE  QUESTION  OF  8ERV1A 

It  resembles  the  history  of  litigation  ;  both  are  processes 
in  which  the  suitors  jisk  their  stakes — in  the  one  case 
their  substaJice,  in  the  other  their  national  welfare  and 
the  lives  of  their  people— in  support  of  a  cause  which  they 
belie >e  to  be  that  of  righteousness.  The  verdict  is  not 
in  the  power  of  either  antagonist,  it  is  the  result  of  a  trial 
in  which  neither  side  can  do  more  than  his  best.  That 
men  recognize  this  to  be  the  case  in  shown  by  the  well- 
worn  expressions  which  crystallize  men's  direct  intuitions 
into  short  sayings.  Our  kings  motto  is  "  God  and  my 
right  ■. 

The  last  word  of  the  theory  of  war  is  that  a  nation's 
strength  in  conflict  is  measured  by  the  hold  which  the 
motive  of  the  war,  the  cause,  has  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
peo])le  composing  the  State  engaged  ;    in  other  words, 
a  nation  united  in  supjwrt  of  a  cause  unanimously  recog- 
nized as  good,  and  lighting  because  fighting  is  the  only 
way,  sliould  have  good  hoi)es  of  victory,  for  in  sucli 
a  case  the  whole  nation  and  every  man  in  it  will  apply 
the  rule  of  common  sense  whLh  says  "  Do  it  with  thy 
might '.     All  the  rest  is  of  comparatively  small  account. 
Defects  of  forethought  and  of  i)reparation  handicap  the 
nation  which  has  been  negligent  in  these  matters,  but  if 
a  race  must  Ije  run  a  clean  man  must  take  his  handicap. 
What,  then,  {ire  the  issues  to-day  ?    There  is  a  con- 
flict of  long  standing   between   the   Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  and  the  kingdom  of  ,Ser\ia.     It  conceins  the 
existence  of  a  Serb  nation  identical  with  the  Serb  race. 
There  once  v*as  a  Serb  nation  which  was  conquered  by 
the  Turks.     Its  people  remaineil  for  centuries  under  the 
Turkish  ])cwer.     They  were  rayah.  '  the  herd  ',  to  Ix^ 
fleeced  by  the  Turks,  to  be  let  alone  so  long  as  they  sub- 
mitted q-iietly  and  to  he  slaughtered  if  they  resisted. 
That  wiiA  the  doctrine  of  Islam,  the  faith  to  which  its 
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bcliovcis  HubiiiitttHl.  The  rayah  were  outside  this 
religion,  their  faith  wats  of  no  moment  to  the  Turks  :  it 
was  their  ow  m  affair.  They  had  no  rights  ;  how  can  the 
cattle  of  the  herd  have  rights  ?  The  believers  are  equal  : 
the  herd  have  the  equality  of  cattle  they  cannot  Ix) 
citizens,  they  cannot  be  witnesses.  How  can  the  herd 
give  evidence  ?  what  can  their  voices  weigh  against  the 
people  of  Allah,  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  ? 

Against  the  surging  flood  of  Islam  the  Holy  Koman 
Empire  of  the  German  nation  required  a  warden  of  its 
Eastern  marches,  and  out  of  that  warden  s  conflict  with 
the  Turk  aroso  the  Eastern  realm,  Austria.  In  concert 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Magyars  and  R\im«ns.  the 
Austrian  leaders,  by  degrees  ))ushed  back  the  Tujks  and 
collected  round  and  under  them  such  jjcoples.  or  frag- 
ments (tf  peo])]es^  as  were  at  hand.     Thus  grew  up  the 

Austrian  Emi)ire.  Europe's  bulwark  agaii\st  the  Tiak 

an  arrangemcjit  improvised,  as  occasions  arose,  of  majiv 
races  and  fragments  of  races.  The  empire  was  ver\ 
strong  ;  its  rulers  came  to  rule  half  of  Euroi)e.  and 
aspired  to  rule  it  all. 

Aftei'  the  great  coidlict  between  Europe  and  the 
itevolution,  Austria  emergeil  as  one  of  the  Oreat  Towers, 
with  her  face  towards  Eurojie  and  her  back  towaids 
Turkey.  This  new  Europe  was  (beaming  the  dream  of 
natioidiood.  every  peo])le  desiring  to  have  a  State  of 
its  own.  taking  examjile  first  from  England  and  then 
from  France.  The  great  antagf»nist  to  this  dream  was 
Austria,  and  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
that  of  Oermany  and  Italy  makhig  good  that  dream  In- 
fighting against  their  Austrian  o])ponent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  same  dreani  came  to  the  rayah  in  Turkey, 
and  they  too  began  to  make  it  good  while  Austria  was 
looking  the  other   way  (>'•  was  intcJit    upoji  a   strange 
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growth  within  her.  For  the  Magyars  too  hati  a  tlream 
to  realize.  They  found  themselves  in  a  position  like 
that  of  the  Turks  ;  they  were  eight  millions  dwelling 
among  many  millions  of  other  races.  Their  dream  was 
a  kingdom  in  which  they  should  rule  those  other  races, 
and  they  have  gone  far  to  make  it  good. 

The  Serbs  are  one  of  those  other  races.  A  hundred 
years  ago  most  of  their  land  was  within  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  many  of  them,  those  who  were  landlords, 
had  become  Turks  to  keep  their  lands.  The  rest  were 
either  Catholics  (called  Croats)  or  Orthodox  (plain  Serbs). 
The  Scu-bs  rose  again  and  again  against  their  Turkish 
overlords,  and  Mere  able  by  degrees  to  free  a  jwrtion  of 
their  lajid  and  to  persuade  the  Powers  of  Europe  to 
recognize  their  little; Serb  principality  of  Servia.  The 
great  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  sprang  out  of  the 
rising  against  the  Turks  of  the  Serbs  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  followed  by  a  rising  of  Bulgarians.  Russia, 
determined  to  free  the  Bulgarians,  had  to  bargain  with 
Austria  for  liberty  of  action,  and  the  bargain  was  that 
Bosnia  and  Horzogovijia .  instead  of  being  added  to  Servia , 
the  Serb  Stati>.  should  be  '  (ucuimd  "  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  two  ])rovinces  were  occupied,  and  whcji  the 
CJovernment  at  Vienna  decreed  that  all  the  young  nun 
must  be  soldiers  in  its  arjny  there  was  a  great  rising  aiid 
a  great  war,  in  which  the  two  juovinces  Avere  conquered 
by  Austria.  Five  years  ago  the  word  "  oc(Ui)ation  "  was 
dropped,  and  Europe  Avas  ijifonncd  that  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  jM-ovinces  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  There  was  to  be  no  Serb  nation  ;  three- 
quarters  of  the  race  were  to  be  subjects  of  the  emperor, 
the  rest  might  remain  subjects  of  the  King  of  Servia, 
but  none  of  the  race  must  dream  of  a  conunon  nation- 
hood.    Then  was  seen  the  meaning  of  the  occupation 
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agreed  to  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.     It  meant  the  pro- 
hibition  of  the  national  dream  of  the  Serbw. 

The  Russians  felt  that  in  the  bargain  of  1877  they 
had  been  duped.  They  protested .  The  British  Govern- 
ment held  that  as  the  authority  to  occupy  had  been  given 
to  Austria -Hungary  by  Europe— that  is,  by  the  six  Great 
Powers  in  concert — the  same  authority  should  have  been 
consulted  on  the  change  from  occupation  to  incorporation. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  the  difference  was  unsubstan- 
tial. At  the  critical  moment  Germany  declared  that  she 
would  ;siij)p<>rt  Aust  ria.  even  by  arms.  Russia ,  weakened 
l)y  her  theji  recent  unhappy  adventures  in  the  Far  East, 
was  not  i)i'ei)are(l  to  take  up  a  challenge.  The  issue 
seemed  a  small  ojie,  and  the  Powers  actjuiesced. 

Then  came  the  general  rising  of  the  small  nations 
against  the  Tujks,  and  their  victory.  The  Powers 
attempted  to  promote  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  »Sir 
Edward  Grey,  at  the  Conference  of  London,  did  his  Ix'st 
to  persuade  them  to  agree.  Austria -Hungary,  supported 
by  Italy,  made  hard  conditions.  The  two  Serb  States, 
Sei-via  and  Montenegro  (of  which  the  ]K'ople  are  of  the 
same  race,  huiguage,  and  religion),  had  to  abandon 
Scutari,  Avhich  they  had  takeji  after  tremendous  eifort. 
Servia  had  to  abandon  Albania,  which  she  had  overrun, 
and,  the  territorial  arrangement  which  the  allied  States 
had  agreed  upon  being  thus  u])set,  the  ojjening  was  given 
for  that  quarrel  between  them  which  led  to  a  second  war 
and  to  the  recovery  of  Adriaiiople  by  the  Turks.  The 
Serbs  of  Servia  felt  that  they  and  their  kinsmen  had  been 
harshly  treated  by  Austria. 

Between  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
and  the  Balkan  War  a  number  of  Croats  or  Catholic 
Serbs  were  thrown  into  jnison  a  I  Agvajn  on  a  charge  of 
treason.     The  accusation  was  that   they  were  engaged 
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ill  a  coiispiiucy,  huUlied  at  Belgrade,  for  the  ereutiou  of 
a  Serb  nation,  and  for  a  revolt  by  the  Serbs  of  Austria- 
Hungary  against  the  emperor.  Eur()j)e  was  amazed  at 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  which 
seemed  to  reca'l  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion. But  after  the  trial  and  the  sentence  passed  upon 
many  of  the  prisoners,  evidence  was  produced  at  Vienna 
which  caused  an  independent  inquiry,  and  it  was  proved 
and  admitted  that  the  evidence  against  the  prisoners  was 
forged,  and  that  it  emanated  from  the  house  of  Count 
Forgach,  the  then  Austrian  Minister  at  Belgrade.  This 
disclosure  destroyed  men's  belief  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  'Aireaucraey. 

The  attitude  of  menace  which  from  that  time  on  has 
l>eeu  that  of  Austria  towards  Servia  greatly  embittered 
the  whole  Serb  race.     Bitter  feelings  of  this  kiiul  are  the 
soil  in  which  conspiracies  grov.      Thus  is  intelligible  the 
plot  for  the  assassinatioji  of  the  Areluluke  Ferdinand. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  within  twenty -four  hours  of 
the  murder,  before  any  judicial  inquiry  could  have  been 
carried  out,  the  press  of  Vieiuia  and  Budajjcst  was  filled 
with  assertions  that  the  murders  were  attributable  to 
persons  in  the  kingilom  of  Servia,  and  with  insinuations 
that  the  Servian  Government  was  to  blame  for  them. 
Xot  a  particle  of  evidence  was  produced,  though  it  was 
then   stated,   and    has   since    been    rejieated.    that   the 
prisoners  themselves  had  said  so.     What  the  prisoners 
said  may  never  be  known,  for  they  have  not  been  publicly 
examined,  and  even  what  they  said  need  not  necessarily 
be   true.     Men   charged   with   murder  and   conspiracy 
frequently  lay  the  blame  on  others,  not  always  truly. 
I  have  myself  sat  in  the  room  of  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Oliice  in  which  one  of  the  officials  sitting  at  his  desk 
commuuieates  to  the  editors  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
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garian  newspapor.s  tlio  statoiuonts  which  ho  uishos  thcMU 
to  pul)lish  and  the  coinnients  which  ho  nioposos  that 
they  Hhould  make  oji  them .  When  T  saw  the  statements 
and  comments  made  in  those  newspapers  upon  the 
assassination  I  quite  understood  their  unanimity. 
Those  Austro-Hungarian  statesmen  who  are  determined 
that  there  shall  not  he  a  united  Serb  nation,  except  under 
their  own  control,  had  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  crush  the  kingdom  of  Servia.  Their  policy  was  that 
which  has  l)eon  so  well  described  by  Bismarck  as  that 
of  Austria  between  1850  and  186()  towards  Prussia.  It 
was  avilir  la  Prvsse  et  puis  h  (UmoUr.  The  policy  of  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Office,  of  which  Count  Forgach.  of 
Agram  fame,  is  now  the  head,  is  to  humiliate  Servia  and 
then  to  demolish  her.  An  archduke  has  been  assassin- 
ated :  that  is  to  furnish  the  pretext  for  the  assassination 
of  a  nation. 

But  is  not  the  first  duty  of  Austrian  statesmen  to 
maintain  the  Monarchy  under  whith  men  of  so  many 
races  and  languages  live  together  in  peace  ?  Assuredly 
it  is.  The  problem  of  Austrian  statesmanship  is  to 
maintain  the  Emi)ire  by  making  its  existence  accord 
with  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  who  live  in  it.  The 
Empire  can  su1)sist  only  if  the  centripetal  forces  the 
motives  which  hold  those  ,iooplos  together,  are  stroncror 
than  the  centrifugal  forces,  those  which  tend  to  pull  tho.n 
a,sund(.r.  The  sti-ongost  of  all  the  forces  that  ^^•o  know 
of  in  the  life  of  the  peoples  of  to-day  is  the  im]nilse 
towai'ds  national  existence,  the  dream  which  Iho  states- 
men of  Austria  have  so  long  tried  to  repress  ;  for  national 
existence  means  freedom  and  obedience  to  a  common 
welfare.  With  the  measures  taken  ])v  Austrian  states- 
men within  their  Empire  the  other  nations  are  not  con- 
cerned, but  when  those  measures  affect  the  existence 
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of  an  outsidf  State  which  has  hoen  rocognizod  by  the 
cnminon  voice  of  Europe,  every  State  in  Europ<-  is  con- 
eerned.    It  is  a  question  of  the  coniinon  will— of  whether 
there  is  in  Europe  a  right,  analogous  to  law,  or  whether 
one  State,  Austria-Hungary,  is  to  have  its  own  way 
regardless  of  the  rest  of  the  European  community.    The 
question  whether  an  independent  State  shall  be  destroyed 
by  her  neighbour  is  not  a  local  question,  not  the  private 
interest  of  the  neighbour,  but  alTects  the  interests  of  the 
European  commujiity.     Is  it  right  that  one  PoMer  should 
dictate  a  decision  to  the  rest  ?     What  must   be  the 
result  of  the  establishment  of  a  ])recedent  like  tliat  ? 
The  progress  of  civilization  is  from  arbitrary  will  towards 
law,  from  despotism  to  representative  government,  from 
the  maxim  of  the  absolute  monarch,  '  I  am  the  State  \ 
to  the  maxim  of  nationhood,  '  The  State  is  all  of  us '. 
Ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  from  time  to  time  affirmed  and  reaffirmed 
the  principle  that  ^urope  is  all  of  us.    The  cause  of 
civilization,  ot  freedom,  of  the  good  government  of  man- 
kind, of  their  progress  in  manhood,  is  bound  up  with  the 
maintenance  of  that  principle. 
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II 

(iEHMAXV  AT  THE  CROSS  HOADS 

July  28. 
A  VERY  potent  element  of  success  in  war  is  surprise. 
It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  leader  without  a  plan,  whose  troops 
are  unread;-  to  l)e  caught  in  that  condition  hv  a  deter- 
mined enemy,  [t  is  awkward  for  a  general,  when  he  is 
imagining  that  he  will  Hnd  the  enemy's  army  hv  advanc- 
ing straight  iK'fore  him,  to  find  that  it  is  connng  against 
him  from  a  Hank,  or  that  it  is  Ix'hind  him.  U  is  em- 
harrassing  for  a  (government  which  has  no  thoughts  hut 
of  peace  and  u  not  ready  f„r  war  lo  Hnd  its  p..liev 
suddenly  challenged. 

He  who  would  have  on  his  side  the  advantage  of 
surprise  must  keep  the  secret  of  his  intentions  and  nuist 
act  swiftly.  In  that  way  he  giv  ..  the  adversarv  little 
time  to  think  and  little  time  for  preparation.  All  soldiers 
are  imbued  with  the  belief  in  th"  value  ..f  surprise  of 
secrecy,  and  of  swiftiU'ss,  and  the  military  advisers  of 
every  (Government  lay  stress  on  tiiese  elements  of  ad- 
vantage. But  there  is  a  condition  \\ithout  whieh  the 
advantages  of  surprise  .nay  become  disadvantages. 
Surprise  gives  you  the  initiativ(>.  the  Hrst  move  ;  it 
enables  you  to  force  your  opponents  jiext  move,  but  it 
wdl  not  have  that  effect  unless  ^our  move  was  the  right 
one.  If  your  secrecy  and  swiftness  lead  to  rashness  and 
hurry  the  surprise  may  recoil  against  you.  In  this  way 
imlitary  advisers  have  sometimes  landed  their  Coveni- 
mcnts  in  difficulties. 

Some  of  the  military  advisers  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
()(.vernment  and  .some  of  its  statesmen  have  lonsr  held 
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the  view  that  it  was  Austria's  iniHsion  to  rogiilato  and 
control  the  diHappoarance  of  Turkey  from  Europe,  which 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable  ;   that  she  niUMt  aim  at  estab- 
lishing  herself  not  only  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
but  also  in  possession  of  Salonica,  the  great  harbour  on 
the  Aegean.    The  road  from  Belgrade  to  Salonica  in  the 
he^t  and  easiest  that  there  is  over  the  mountain  chain 
that  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the   Danube  valley. 
The  Austrian  strategists  would  like  to  control  if   and  for 
that  purpose  to  possess  Servia.  the  land  through  which 
it  runs.     This  strategical  purpose  adds  weight  to  the 
political  motives  which  T  have  already  explained,  which 
impel  Austrian  and  Hungarian  statesmen  to  wish  to 
conquer   Servia.     The    ph-n    has    probably    long    been 
thought  out.  but  ii,  execution  put  off  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  from  'mens  natural   hesitation  to  take 
great  risks,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Russia  has  always 
been  the  protector  of  Servia,  and  it  has  always  been 
thought  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  rather  than  allow 
Servia  to  ;,e  conquered  she  would  fight.     Would  it  be 
wise  for  Austria   by  attacking  Servia  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  Russia  ?     How  would  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe  regard  an  Austrian  aggressive  policy  of  this 
kind  '. 

In  1870  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
(lermany.  of  which  the  first  clause  was  as  follows  : 

If.  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  against  the  honest  wish 
ot  the  two  high  contractors,  either  of  the  two  Empires 
should  be  attacked  by  Russia,  the  high  contractors  are 
pledged  to  help  one  another  with  the  whole  fiqhting  force 
<»f  their  Empires,  and  accordingly  to  make  peace  onlv 
together  and  in  agreement. 

This  is  a  defensive  treaty.  It  binds  Germany  to  lielp 
Austria  if  Austria  should  be  attacked  by  Riissia.     It 
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rortiiinly  was  not  the  intention  of  Bihmarck,  who  ncgoti- 
atotl  the  treaty,  to  encourage  Austria  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Russia  ;  it  was  meant  to  secure  Au«tria 
against  unprovoked  attack.  It  is  not  known  whether 
since  1879  that  article  has  J)een  inodiP'^d,  but  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  (ierinan  Govern- 
ment has  ever  contemplated  or  agreed  to  a  change 
in  its  spirit,  or  to  the  transformation  of  a  defensive  into 
an  offensive  alliance.  Austria's  action  is  ba.sed  on  the 
assumption  that  (Jermany  is  prepared  for  just  that  trans- 
formation of  the  purpose  of  the  agreement  of  1870.  and 
the  future  of  (Jermany  and  of  Kuropean  civilization  is 
wra])pe(l  up  in  the  question  whether  (Jermany  will  accept 
(he  change  of  purpose  which  Austria  has  thus  tried  U> 
im]>ose  upon  her. 

The   fJerman   nation   has   certainly   not   consciii-.isly 
armed  itself  for  aggression,  in  spite  of  the  argmnents  of 
(Jeneral  /on  Bernhardi  and  the  writers  of  his  school.     It 
has  armed  and  made  great  sacrifices,  l)elit  ving  them 
to  l)e  necessary  for  self-defence.     \he  attemjU  is  made 
by  some  of  the  soldiers  to  confuse  the  two.  but  f  doubt 
whether  any  responsible  person,  except  fJencral    von 
l?eriihardi,  who  is  a  retired  officer  and  speaks  only  for 
himself,  has  openly  advocated  a  policy  of  aggression. 
I  have  read  the  lecture  by  Piofessor  Buchholz,  entitled 
'Bismarck  and  We',   upon   which   the  Crown   Prince 
instantly  telegraphed  his  congratulations  to  the  author. 
It  is  a  glowing  expression  of  patriotism  which  would 
naturally  appeal  to  a  young  prince.     The  writer  very 
truly  says  '  the  peace  and  security  of  every  State  rest 
upon  its  own  sword ',  and  calls  upon  Germans  to  have 
confidence   in   themselves.    This  is  right  and  propcf. 
No  one  who  knows  Germany  will  be  surprif.ed  at  the 
Professor's   quoting   some   of   Bismarck's    very  strong 
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expresHionH.    I  think  tli(>  wonls  choncn  for  quotfttion 
show  that  tho  ProfeHsor  is  mon;  anxiouH  to  encourage  his 
countrymen  to  rely  u|H)n  force  than  to  help  them  to  think 
of  juHtice.     Ho  recalls  Binmarck's  Haying,  '  If  we  (io  not 
prepare  ourflelves  to  play  the  part  of  the  hammer  we  may 
perhaps  find  that  we  have  to  i)lay  that  of  the  anvil."     It 
seems  to  me  most  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  re- 
called from  a  s])eech  of  1S87  Bismarck's  words.  'The 
next  war  means  the  blotting  out  either  of  (Jermany  or  of 
France  from  the  surface  of  Europe.'     Yet  I  anj  afraid 
that  these  wonis  express  the  ])o])ular  idea  in  (Jermany 
of  the  next  war.     That  being  the  case  I  should  expect 
Germany  and  her  statesmen  to  l)e  determined  that  no 
act  of  theirs  should  promote  or  precipitate  that  war. 

Englishmen  ought  to  have  the  greatest  sympathy  with 
the  German  Emperor  at  this  m  )ment.  for  he  is  confronted 
with  a  decision  the  most  momentous  in   the  modern 
history  of  Europe.     A  very  strong  appeal  is  made  to  him 
by  his  ally  of  many  years  and  by  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
f General  von  Bernhardi's  way  of  thinking.     If  he  decides 
to  support  Austria  in  vhat  seems  to  be  her  'ntentioii  to 
conquer  Servia,  and  so  joins  with  Austria  in  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  Russia,  he  will  Ik?  staking  (Jermany's 
existence  upon  a  war  in  which  the  initiative  certainly 
would  not  have  been  taken  by  Germany's  adversaries, 
but  by  Austria.     But  if  he  thinks,  as  God  giant  that  he 
may,  that  that  course  would  not  be  right,  he  runs  the 
risk  of  being  misrepresented  in  Austria,  and  possibly  in 
Germany  also.     Yet  I  think  that  if  he  should  decide  in 
favour  of  peace  he  will  have  saved  the  civilization  of 
Europe.     His  choice  of  peace  woidd  win  for  him  the 
respect   of   England,   would   restore   the   good    feeling 
towards  Germany  which  has  long  been  absent,  and  would 
pave  the  way  for  a  rect)nsideralion  of  the  relations 
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l)ot\voon(  J«Mtnany  and  Kianro.  which  have  Imhmi  th«'H(»um» 
of  8(»  much  <lis(|iiict  in  Kiiro|K'  these  many  vcarH. 

[t  is  impossible  to  know  what  comnumicatif.ns  took 
place  JK'twecn  IJerlin  .ind  Vienna  in  the  weeks  U-fore  the 
ultimatum,  hut   it  does  not   seem    prohahU«'  that   the 
(Jerman  (ioverrnient  was  ac<(uainte(l  with  the  terms  «.f 
that  document.     If  th.'  text  was  notdisch    .  .1  in  advance 
to  the  German  (Jovernment  the  Austrian  (lovenunent 
has  carried  secrecy  too  far.  and  has  played  false  to  its 
ally  hy  endeavouring  to  endiroi  I  it.     Kor  there  is  another 
treaty,  of  which   the  te.xt    has  not    liccn   pnhlished.   I.y 
which  it  is  iM'lieved  that  in  case  IJussia  should  he  at  war 
with  (;ermany.   France  is  pledge<l  to  come  t(.  Russia  s 
assistance.     The    Austrian    statesmen.    theref(.re.    have 
.leliherately  attempted    to    provok.-   a    KuroiM^m    war. 
relying,   no   doubt,    upon   the    belief   that    Russia    and 
France  wr>uld  not  dare  to  acce|)t  the  challenge,  or  perhaps 
believing  that  Germany  and  Austria  are  sure  of  victory 
in  case  of  conHict.     The  terms  on  which  Italy  is  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  unknown  to  me.  imd  therefore 
r  will  not  speculate  on  the  part  uhich  Italy  n.ight  play 
in  a  general  war.  nor  will  I  cptcr  into  the  iiitricate  (pies- 
tion  of  wh.it  may  or   may  not  be  done  bv  the  other 
IJalkan  States  and  Turkey.     The  vital  pr.iblcm  is  the 
attitude  of  England. 

Though  I  think  that  Austrian  policy  towards  S^rvia 
and  the  whole  Serb  race  has  long  been  harsh  and  short- 
sighted. I  have  never  thought,  and  do  not  now  think, 
that  it  is  England's  business  to  go  to  war  with  Austria' 
to  save  Servia  horn  destruction.  When  [  was  at 
Belgrade  some  years  ago  I  told  the  Ministers  ;is  plainly  as 
I  could  that  thoy  would  make  a  mistake  if  (lu-y  eou.ited 

o.l  I.V*^ '^"^;:,'*""«"  t"'^^  ♦•^•^  '"^^  "f  '^^  ultim.itum  wns  com.nnn!- 
oatocl  to  the  Oorman  Emperor  Mori,  it  wan  sent  t.,  ii,.lgraile  (Oct.  22). 
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upon   BrItiMh    help  in    any  ciroinnMan.TM.  liocaiiNC'  nr. 
BritiHh  r.ovornniont  would  l)o  jiiHtifird  in  railing  tiimn 
Knglishincn  to  hIhhI  (heir  blood  ox(r])i  for  BritJHh  pur- 
))o«rs.    The.  quoHtion  jiuf  to  England  at  thi^  moment  {h 
that  of  her  dnty  as  one  of  the  f^reaf  Powith  of  Enrojie. 
^'.m  she  Hit  Htill  and  take  no  ]w      in  a  war  in  which  Ihe 
exintence  of  France  would  l)e  a\  stake  ?     'iVti  years  a^o 
England  and  France  made  up  their  differences,  and  from 
that  time  on  they  have  treated  each  other  as  friends 
Twice  England  has  declared  to  the  world  that  in  case  of 
an  attack  up'Mi  France  she  wotdd  stand  l>y  her.     Is  it 
possil,'    now  .or  England  to  <lesert  her  in  case  a  war  is 
hrough      „  not  by  the  action  of  France  bul  by  that  <  f 
Austria,  winch  if  it  comes  to  war  will  have  the  sup])ort  o» 
(Jermany  ?— for  if  fJermany  remains  (|uiet  there  will  Iw 
no  European  war.    To  that  question  T  think  there  can 
only  l)e  one  answer. 

The  position  in  which  England  is  placed  may  enable 
Englishmen  ^o  grasp  the  difficulty  of  (Jernuuiys  i^sition. 
/or  Germany  is  Austria's  close  ally  and  friend,  and  un- 
doubtedly fceJs  that  she  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Austria 
destroyed.  A  Mar  in  which  Austria."  while  attacking 
Servia,  was  h,  rself  attacked  by  Russia  would  certainly 
endanger  the  existence  of  Austria,  which  Germany 
regards  as  vital  for  herself.  Moreover.  Austria  regards 
t'le  idea  of  a  united  Serb  nation  as  incompatib;  with 
her  own  e-istence.or  at  any  rate  with  her  iieace  and  quiet. 
The  attack  upon  Servia  is  therefore  supposed  by  Aus- 
trians  to  be  a  nt  cessary  measure  of  self-defence. 

I  pointed  out  the  difficult  and  delicate  position  of  the 
German  Emperor,  whose  contribution  to  peace  wonld 
take  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  z-al  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Gov;.:.ment.  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
iwsition  offers  a  close  analogy  to  it.    For  Ei- inland's 
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ii-hKioiiH  with  Kranct!  and  HuMwia  make  it  iiMutiilit.|it 
U|H.ii  lin-  to  |Mit  to  thciii  tlu)  inu'Htioii  whethtT,  aftfr  all, 
tho  HitiiatioM  hIiIjIi  haH  ariwn  nfieH«aiily  re;niirt'K  them 
to  ap|K.'al  to  arms,  and  it  i«  to  UuhhIh  fsi)fdally  that  this 
.|Ufstion  wuidd  Ik'  addit'HM-d.  It  in  a  ho|H'ful  hi^n  that 
Ihnv  has  »K-fn  at  Icasta  |»aiiM.,  thatnodi'ciHivoaotic.n  has 
Vft  U'wi  tat:  n .  Tinu!  is  thus  given  to  tho  [Kjoplo  of  this 
(M.untry  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the  issues,  and  t()  realize 
how  far  tlu^y  overshadow  the  don.estie  questions  which 
divide  them.  Their  desire  is  f(»r  jieace  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  their  deep  th'termination,  [  Mieve,  to  do  right. 
In  that  determination  I  have  groat  eon Hdence.  Kngland 
may  cheerfully  exert  herself  for  |)eaee,  if  iM..aee  is  iK,ssible, 
and    if  not,  for  vietorv. 
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AiKjnM  2. 
^  A  WEEK   ago   I  (lisfussed    the   Mtuatioii   civated  for 
Kiiropo  l)y  Austria -;iungaiy'«  unprovoked  attack  upon 
Sorvja.     The   Ai.stro-Hungariau  (Joveriunent   lias  h)iig 
been   meditating  the  con,,uest  of  Servia  as  part  of  a 
])ohey  of  Austrian  aggrandizement,  cherished  for  years 
at   Vjcnna  and  at  Buda].est.     There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  Austiia  was  encouraged  from  li^^rhn  to  jnake 
Ihjs  attack  :  aii.l   part  (.f  the  j)lan  Mas  that   CJermany 
shoukl  keep  a  ling  Avithin  which  Austria  shoukl  be  free 
to  murder  St>rvia.     (;ermany.  two  years  ago.  mack-  ai, 
eJiorn.ous  jncreajse  to  her  army  in  orck'r  to  be  readv  foi' 
a  great  stroke.     She  has  refused  to  listen  to  anv  su^^.^s- 
tions  for  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Servia.  wel/kiunnn- 
that  the  attack  on  Servia  Mas  a   bloM-  against  a   vita'l 
Jvussian  interest,  ^hich  must  bring  Kussia  into  the  field 
unless  that  Power  should  be  unready,  as  she  was  li\-e 
yea  s  ago  :  well  knowing  that  France  must  needs  stand 
l)y  JUis.sia.  and  well  knowhig  again,  after  the  uarnin- 
of  1!>11.  that  England  must  stand  by  France. 

If  (Jermany  had  wanted  ])eaee  she  would  have  earned 
Austria  agahist  the  attack  on  Servia.  for  which  the 
assassination  of  an  archduke  by  Austrian  subjects,  not 
hy  Servian  subjects,  was  taken  as  a  jiretext.  The  storv 
tliat  the  assassination  was  arranged  in  Belgrade  rests 
only  on  statements  by  Count  Forgach.  whose  x^crd 
at  er  his  Agram  forgeries,  no  diplon.atist  in  Furo,«. 
believes.     Has  not    the   whole   bushiess   iK'en  arranged 
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Ix'tweeii  fk  rliii  aiul  Viviinn  with  a  view  to  bring  on  n  wnv 
in  whith  Corniany  should  ajvpear  to  he  acting  on  the 
defensive  ajid  to   he  the  injured  party  !     How  eomen 
it  about,  that  Uerrnany  is  ready,  has  declared  war  on 
Russia,  and  has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  France,  and  that 
her  first  stej)  has  been  to  occui)y  neutral  Luxemburg  ? 
(Jermany  has    been   l)rowbeaten   by  her  soldiers,   who 
have  told  her  for  years  that  she  cannot  be  safe  uidess 
she  eon(iuers  Erajice.     She  hopes  to  be  able  to  defend 
herself  against  Russia  until  she  has  settled  with  France. 
She  has  h()i)eil,  also,  that  England  would  be  neutral,  so 
that   she   could   afterwards   at   her   leisure  settle    with 
Enghijid.     Prince  Biilow  has  explained  to  his  country- 
Jnen,  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  great  difficulty  he  had  as 
C'lianceHor  was  to  lull   Englands  suspicions  until  the 
Ijerman  Xavy  should  be  so  strong  that  even  the  British 
^'Hvy  could  not  overj)ower  it.     The  service  he  claims 
to  have  rendered  to  Clermany  is  to  have  accom])lishcd 
this. 

Germany,  then,  has  undertaken  to  conquer  France. 
A  week  ago  1  thought  that  no  Englishman  could  iloubt 
what,  in  that  event,   was  England's  dutv.     Jf  France 
VNcre  coiHiuered  it  would  be  Ejiglajids  <urn  next,  and 
the   C;erman   Em[)eror   would    be   Emj)eror  of   Europe, 
whom  England  could  disobey  only  at  her  peril.     The 
German  plan  has  Ijeen  to  keep  England  rpnet.     It  has 
almost    succeeded.     When    Austria    declared    uar    on 
Servia   the   (.iovernnient   Mas   under    the   spell   of   the 
'  Paeifists  "  ;  of  men  who  have  never  in  their  lives  given 
a  da.y's  study  to  war,  and  wlio  have  thought  that,  in 
eomplete  ignorance  of  war,  they  could  explain  to  their 
eountrymen  the  nature  of  peace.     The  instinct  of  the 
British  nation  has  proclaimed  unmistakably  what  the 
nation •«  boumlen  duty  is,  though  the  Cabinet  has  been 
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Iie«itatiJig  aiul  u.uleciclecl.  V\'e  were  at  loggerheail^ 
about  Ireland,  but  at  the  first  sign  of  a  war  in  Eurojx; 
our  domestic  quarrels  dropi>ed.  We  were  all  ready  to 
stand  together.  What  for?  To  fold  our  hands  and  watch 
CJerinan.v  attempt  to  destroy  France,  in  order  that 
Austna  might  strangle  Servia.  and  that  the  German 
I^^mperor  with  his  Austrian  ally  should  extend  them- 
selves from  Amsterdam  to  Constantinople  and  govern 
Europe  with  the  mailed  fist  ?  No- Englishmen  sank 
their  differences  to  be  able  to  fight  as  one  man  for  the 
freedom  of  Eurojje  ;  that  is,  for  the  ..laintenance  of 
^ ranee  as  a  Great  Power,  and  for  the  continuance  in 
Euroi)e  of  a  community  of  indei)eiule!it  States. 

The   first   condition   of   modern   M>.r,   written   many 
years  ago  in  })lain  German  in  the  late  Count  Moltke'l 
popular  account  of  the  war  of  1870,  is  that  when  a  com- 
pulsory service  army  is  once  mobilized  war  has  become 
inevitable.     Mr.  Asquith,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  \Var,  announced  on  Friday  that  he  presumed  that 
the  German  Army  was  mobilizing.     Did  he  realize  that 
ins  own  words  meant  that  nothing  could  jnevent  the 
German  attack  upon  France  V    The  only  possible  con- 
dition upon  which  the  British  Expeditionar^•  Force  could 
l>c  ready  m  time  to  assist  France  was  that  it  should  Ix; 
inobihzed  immediately  «hen   war   «as  :,cen   to   be  hi- 
oMtabie.     The  British  Governments  hesitation  was  a 
icmble    blow   to   the   French   Government  :  It   meant 
the  J^rench  Army  going  into  the  field  Avith  the  sense 
that  England  had  deseri.d  the  cause,  which  over  and 
over  again  her  Government  and  her  people  had  declared 
to  be  hers.     If  that  doubt  remains,  if  it  is  not  instantly 
renioved,  the  French  Army  ^m  go  to  battle  with  a  sens; 
of  having  been  betrayed .     That  is  the  greatest  handicap 
from  which  an  army  can  .ulier.     The  Government  has 
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gone  on  with  its  hesitations  even  after  it  knew  that 
Germany  had  sent  an  ultimatinu  not  only  to  Russia 
but  to  France,  even  after  the  French  Government,  under 
the  constrahit  of  circumHtances  which  left  it  no  choice, 
ordered  on  Saturday  a  general  mobilization,  ttxing  the 
first  day  yesterday.  Y^et  the  only  condition  in  which 
we  can  help  France  in  the  field  is  that  the  expeditionary 
force  should  be  in  its  place  in  time.  The  Govenunent 
have  posti)oned  mobilizing  that  force  until  the  moinent 
was  i)assed.  It  may  never  be  possible  to  regain  the 
time  so  lost.  Yet  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  strategists 
the  issue  of  the  war  very  largely  depends  upon  this 
factor. 

The  British  nation  will  speak  to-day  with  no  uncertain 
voice.     It  will  say  not  merely  '  England  expects  every 
n>      to  do  his  duty  ',  but  '  England  expectn  the  Goverii- 
ment  to  do  its  duty  '.     Even  the  Pacifists  will  be  agreed 
ill   presence  of  one  fact,   which  conveys  everything: 
France,  after  discussion  with  the  British  Govenunent, 
long  ago  sent  her  fieet  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  it 
was  to  defend  British  interests  as  well  as  those  of  France, 
\\hile  the  interests  of  both  countries  in  Western  waters 
were  to  Ije  defended  by  the  British  Navy,  to  be  there 
concentrated.     Is  it  conceivable  that  England  can  now 
turn  round  and  tell  France  that  the  British  Navy  will 
iiot  be  used,  and   that  the  German  Xavy  .    to  bo  at 
lilx'rty  to  act  against  the  French  coast  Y     I  am  anxious, 
as  every  Englishman  is,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government.     At  this   moment  England,  against  her 
will    by  force  of  circumstances,  over  which,  alas  !  her 
Government  could  exercise  no  control,  is  plunged  into 
a  war,  which  will  be  the  most  desperate  fight  the  world 
has  ever  seen— a  tight  for  national  existence,  with  no 
\Nay  out  but  victory.     But  the  Government  will  not 
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be  «  .■e.,gUu.„«l  l,v  „|„.,„„,     u  will  „,a  bo  „|.,v„gH„.,„..| 

nil'.  I  n,.„m.„t.  ,„,  k,„„|  „i||  |„,  ,|„„^,  ,, 

A™,n.     All  the  ,„i»t„k,.«  ,,h„t  „„v„  l.™  ..^f   v 

l>"ll    part,™  a«,  „,,r,gl„,  a,„l  „l,k,  „„,,     Ther.-  i„  |i„|„ 

-  d,„„«.  lH„wo.,n  ,1,..,,,.     They  „ro  by  ,,r„f™i.,„  „  |t 

™."Je«,....,t,,,.rti..,.     If  the  count,!  iM,.  bos, wo  1 

\  .    o.> .     Ihe  ,„.akue»»  of  Wth  h,.|,  i,  ,h„t  they  know 
"l""S".""t    war;    ,h„t    ..one  „t  the,,,,  exoe  ,t   »' 
h  ,x  ,,  I   ha„  ever  «.ri„„»ly  ,ho„gh,  a,,„,„  i,,  a.l.l  th  t 
I  "J  ha^e  «„|,,«,«,|  „„„  ,1,,,,  ^.„„  |^,,,_|  _^  

iK.ll  ,f  ISiW  rc.f„«,|  „,„i|  ,1,0  |a»t  ,„o,„e,.,  ,„  |i„,,,,  ,„ 
"  '"""■>■  '"''''-'■»■  The  0„ver„,„e„t  of  1»14  ,,, 
.  ™  l.e  «a„,e.  The  H„.t  thi„g  t„  bo  ,lo„o  by  " 
|.i<»,i    t,«yo,„,„e„t  „„w  i«  ,„  oall  ,o  i,„  „„„„,i;  ,. 

;,"•"  "'"'  '";*-'""•'  »"■• lean,  f,.„,„  tl,    ,       T  ,: 

K  z;'';;:.v:r"'"' """  ■""»'  "■""'"■■  -  -«».% 

It  ,,,„Ht  ,01,(1  the  eoiuijrv    lua   u    ..      j  .      . 

,,,..         I-.  ..>'""'  It  ""i«l  aii,.  Itself  with 

Iho    ii„l,tary    ,,k  I'liieiit    wlii,.l.    .-i .  , 

|«««.8».        "  ''    ""    '"••■'"''™    <'"    ""t 

The  .i,«l  o,„„li(i„„  „f  „„,,,,™  i„  „,„.  i^  „ 

='::^S:::,:r'r-r^;itt™ 
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niiiHt   fall  ,.ut   all   lior  n'soiirtTH.     Tlie   lingular    \r,„v 
H...I  tlu-  Tcnilorials  will  no  ,1„„|.(  l,e  instant Iv  n.ol.ilimi 
T  u-  .v..Mn-  Mien  who  are  not  yot  trained  must  at  oner 
oHer  then.«elve8  f,»r  training.     The  IriBh  VolunteerH  of 

>oth    s,(|(.s   nu,8t   reeeive   the    Kings  onlei-s,    vvhieh,    I 
l>Hieve,  th.'.v  will  gladly  obey.     All  elasseH  must  restriet 
tlieir  ex|HM.(liture  to  what  is  absolutelv  necessary      For 
the  (Jovernn.ent  eann(,t  earry  on  the  war  without  money 
and  It  has  no  money  hnt  that  of  its  i)eoplc.    The  King's 
dominions  Ix'yond  the  seas  will  do  what  they  ean      Jn 
>Me  resiK>et  the  eountry  Ims  learned  something  sinee 
the  last  war.     Tlie  Navy,  the  Arn.y,  and  the  Territorial 
I'orec  are  better  organized  than  over  before,  and  if  the 
il.fhculties  caused  by  last  week's  delays  ean  be  overcmie 

^  may  be  iiojieful. 
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IV 
THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 

Auguat  4. 
At  the  eleventh  hour  the  Govenimeut  has  taken  the 
right  decwion.  England  is  to  tight  side  bv  side  «ith 
l^rance  Pi^cious  time  has  indeed  been  lost  which 
cannot  be  recovered,  but  England  can  yet  make  a  good 
hght  If  no  more  time  is  wasted.  Sir  Edward  Grey  said 
on  Monday  that  the  cou.itry  had  not  had  time  to  realize 
the  issue.  1  he  country  has  understood  the  issue  from  the 
beginning  ;  the  Govenmient  was  slow  in  grasping  it 

Germany   knows   the  enormous   military  advantajre 
ot  surprise,  and  has, gained  it.     The  Government,  not 
«eenig  what  was  plain  and  palpable,  has  imagined  that 
Germany   would   pause   to   negotiate.     Germany   may 
have  made  and  still  may  make,  oifen,,  neemingly  large 
o  buy  England's  neutraUty.    Eor  an  English  inisfe i- 
to  listen  to  them  wo  dd  be  treason.     Their  sole  purpose 
i«  to  gam  time  and  to  divide  the  three  Powers      The 
notion  that  to  refrain  from  attacking  Belgium  would 
pset  Germany's  plans  is  false.     A  general  plans  are 
iiot  cut  and  dried  in  that  way.     U  Belgium  were  left 
neut..l  the  Belgian  Army  would  not  be  amo.;  tle'or:: 
that  Germany  would  have  to  crush,  just  as  if  England 
remained  neutral,  or  if  she  were  to  keep  her  troops  at 
home,  Germany  would  have  so  many  fewer  advei^aries 
to  meet  her  in  France. 

The  British  Ministry  has  been  studying  how  it  coi-ld 
unite  his  country,  but  this  country  was  miited,  and 
showed  u.e  united,  on  the  first  day  of  the  crisis,  ^o 
Uoubt  the  Government's  hesitation  has  had  the  ulicct 
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of  o.ia])ling  people  nu.i-o  fully  to  grasp  what  tho  war 
means.     It  has  inflicted  upon   most  of  us  the  bitter 
humiliation  of  doubting  whether  those  who  must  l)e 
our  leaders  were  '  playing  the  game  '.     The  misery  and 
humiliation  of  those  days  of  doubt  will  never  be  forgotten . 
But  now  that,  as  we  hope,  the  Government  has  made 
up  its  mind,  and  the  die  is  east,  we  shah  go  into  this 
light  eemented  together  as  we  have  never  been  before. 
The  (Jovernment  is  quite  right  in  feeling  that  it  ouc^ht 
not  to  enter  into  a  fight  for  life  and  death  unless  a"id 
until  the  heart  and  conseienee  of  the  countrv  have  seen 
that  this  was  the  only  way.     Most  of  us  know  that  it 
IS  so,  and  even  those  who  have  not  yet  grasped  it   even 
those  who  still  doubt,  will  yet  be  with  us  heart   an<l 
soul  and  will  do  their  duty  faitlifullv.     We  must  all  the 
time  remember  that  their  position  "is  harder  than  ours 
and  that  he  who  serves  his  country  believing  his  country 
to  be  in  the  wrong  shows  a  heroism  which  can  hardly 
be  claimed  by  him  who  never  had  doubts.     Let  us 
then,  overcome  the  feelings  of  bitterness  that  are  too 
apt  to  spring  up  towards  a  minority  which  cannot  see 
(^ve  to  eye  with  the  majority.     In  that  wav  we  shall 
get  rid  of  the  bad  habits  that  have  grown  \ip  durin<' 
many  years  when  public  life  was  party  life  and  nation'^ 
hood  forgotten. 

The  cause  of  the  delay  was  in  the  Government,  not 
in  the  situation.  The  Government  ought  to  have  known 
and  to  have  said  on  Friday  that  England  would  stand 
l)y  France  at  all  hazards.  It  ought  on  Friday  to  have 
issued  the  orders  to  mobilize  everv^hing.  England  can 
mobilize  her  forces  without  going  to  war.  To  mobilize 
the  Na\y  in  no  way  disturbs  the  countrv.  It  docs 
not  affect  the  labour  market.  To  call  out  the  first-class 
reserve  and  the  sjiecial  reserve  relieves  the  labour  market. 
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To  have  ,n<,l.ilim|  tJ.o  Territorial  Force  in  the  three 
clays  ending  with  a  Bank  Hohday  vvouKI  l)e  to  utilize 
time  otherwise  devoted  t„  e.ijoyment.     A  Continental 
nation  js  „.  a  <lifferent  pcsiti,...     For  where  every  man 
m  a  soldier  mobilization  stops  nil  work.     Once  it  has 
been  ordered  it  cannot  be  interrupted,  and  once  the 
Army  has  been  collected  it  must  fight.     That  is  a  new 
and  ,nodem  condition  known  to  every  stiulent  of  war 
When   the   German   Emperor   proclaimed   martial   law 
m  Germany  it  Mas  as  certain  as  anything  in  this  world 
can  be.  not  only  that  (;ern,any  was  mobilizing,  but  that 
she  was  determined   to   fight   France  and    Hussia      A 
mobilization  in  England  <listurbs  the  bulk  of  the  pop,,- 
at -on  so  little  that  it  could   be  carried  out   without 
disastrous  consequences  of  any  sort,  and  woul.l  in  no 

war.     Tf  It  had  been  ordered  on  Friday  night  Sir  Edward 

Grey  could  have  made  his  speech  on  Monday  exactiv 

an  he  made  it,  and  with  just  the  same  results,  but  the 

roops  would  have  been  rea<ly  three  davs  sooner  than 

hey  ean  now  be.     It  is  a  question  of  the  value  of  time. 

nlcss  that  IS  ,inderstood  Imth  by  the  Government  and 

the  nation  we  shall  probablv  be  defeated 

No  one  but  a  madman  would  wish  now  to  have 
a  change  of  Government.  The  Government  we  have 
must  lead  us  through  this  conflict.  Within  a  month 
from  to-day  victory  will  have  declared  itself.i     If  it  is 

ThV   r  '^Z'  T  *"  ""'^"  *'"^*  t''^  «"••  ^vill  be  over  i„  a  ,non   , 

That  ,.s  an  unfortunate  nu.sunderHtandine  whieh  I  am  .,^x  ous     ' 

.ot  of.All.es  w.ll  bo  wm.„g  to  accept  a  fir.st  defeat  as  linal.-^  „,Ju\ 
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Oornmny's  victory  the  map  of  Km-oiK-  will  he  rccou- 
structod  at  Gcnnai.y's  dictation,  and  Kngland  ho  left 
alone  to  fij-ht  for  her  indeixMidcncc  cither  imn.ediatcly 
or  after  a  short  truce  against  all  Kuro|K'  conunamled 
hy  Germany.  If  it  is  a  victory  for  Kngland,  France,  and 
Hnssia.  the  nations  will  remain  as  thev  are.  except  that 
there  will  hv  some  slight  changes  of 'frontier  and  thai 
the  smaller  nations  will  he  free.  The  Powers  will  take 
rank  according  to  their  contributions  to  victory. 

Tpon    what    does    victory    (lej)en(l  ?     That    is.   when 
war  comes,  the  question  of  (lucstions.     A  war  consists 
of  a  series  of  battles  at  various  times  and  placrs.     There 
are  prelinntiary  battles  and  secondarv  battles,  and  there  is 
the  .lecisive  battle  cm  which  cvervthing  turns,  in  which 
the  whole  war  centres.     That  is  the  meani.ig  of  such 
mimes  as  Austerlitz,   Waterloo,   Koniggriitz.     It  is  the 
decisive   })attle  or   battles  that    nnist   be   won      Then- 
are  tw.)  l)ranches  of  the  war  into  which  we  are  going 
battles  at   sea  ami   battles  on  laml.     \\V  are  to  ti..ht 
side    by  side   with    France  and    Prussia,   who  are  now 
necessarily  our  allies.     It  is  one  war.  not   three  wars 
and  the  battles  will  hatig  together.     The  great  centre' 
ot  decisive  action  is  in  the  land  war.  beca.ise  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Allies  to  break  the   power  of  Germanv  • 
they  must  either  do  so  or  be  one  and  all  defeated      The 
power  of  Germany  is  in  her  Army.     The  destruction  of 
her  Pleet   wouM   be  no  great   blow  to  her,   though   it 
would  Imve  the  effect  in  time  of  weakening  her  Armv 
i^or  the  side  to  which  we  belong,  therefore,  the  one  thing 
needful   is  to  win   the  <lecisive   ],attle  on    land.     That 
hattle  will  be  fought  between  the  French  and  German 
armies,  because  Germany  is  throwing  the  bulk  of  her 
forces  at  the  out.set  against   France.     The  dominating 
pnnc.ple  in  the  direction  of  armies  is  that  he  who  seeks 
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victory  immt  have  the  Huj>orior  force  at  the  dcciHivn 
I)olnt.  Franco  will  strain  every  nerve  to  have  an  large 
a  force  ao  possible  to  meet  the  German  Army  and 
Germany  in  the  same  way  will  strive  to  have" a  still 
stronger  force  to  op})08e  the  French  Army. 

Until  the  decision  has  Iwen  reached  in  France.  German  v 
will  postpone  her  stniggle  with  Russia.     This  is  at  an"v 
rate  regarded  as  the  most  probal)le  course  for  Germanv 
The  greatest  service  that   England  can  render  to  tlu^ 
coM.M.on  cause  is.  therefore,  to  strengthen   tHe  French 
Arni^v-.     The  mere  knowledge  that  Knglan.l  is  stanc'in- 
»)y  her  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  French" 
but   encouragement    is   not    help.     The    t.rst    duty   of 
England  to  the  common  cause  is  to  send  as  large'  and 
f^:  efficient  an  army  as  she  can  to  take  part  in  the  fight 
between  France  and  Qermany,  which  is  neccssarilv  and 
inevitably  the  kernel  of  the  whole  struggle      The  Fxpe 
ditionary  Force,     s  soon  as  it  is  ready,  is  the  proper 
force  for  that  purpose.     I  understand  that  if  the  order 
for  mobilization  had  been  given  on  Fridav  there  would 
have  been  time  before  the  German  Armv  can  atti^ck 
the  French  fr.  the  Expeditionarv  Force  to  have  been 
ni  hne  with     he  French  Army,     ft  is  not  clear  to  me 
Mhether  tha.       now  possible,  and  it  certainlv  will  not 
be  possible  u..    ss  the  Government  promptlv  sanctions 
this   use   of  the   Expeditionary   Force.     If  'no  British 
troops  take  part  in  the  decisive  battle  England  will  have 
lost  her  best  chance  of  helping  France  and  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  victory  of  the  three  Powers.     That  is  the 
importance  of  the  time  lost  bv  delay.     I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  still  too  late  for  England  to  help  in  the 
first  groat  struggle  on  land.     But  I  am  quite  sure  that 
she  must  strain  every  nerve  to  U-  able  lo  do  so,  and 
throughout  the  war  to  do  her  utmost  to  strengthen  the 
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French  Army  by  her  own  troops.  She  must  son.l  to 
France  a«  many  troops  as  poHsihIe  and  as  fast  an  i)oM8il)Io, 
ami  these  troops  must  be  under  the  command  of  the' 
French  generalissimo. 

The  English  commander  must  take  h.s  orders  from 
the   French   conunander-in-chief  and   should   have   no 
other  mstructions  from  his  own  Government.     If  the 
English  troops  cannot  help  in  the  first  battle  thev  must 
help  in  the  second.     That  will  not  be  as  effective,  but 
It  will  still  be  the  best  move.     The  more  the  troops  .sent 
the  better  they  are,  and  the  sooner  thev  are  on  the  spot 
the  better  the  chance  for  the  three  Powers.     Accord- 
ingly, so  much  >,*  the  Territorial  Armv  as  is  not  required 
at  home  and  is  fit  to  take  the  field  should  be  se-it  to 
trance  as  well  as  the  Expeditionarv  Force      They  will 
volunteer   10   go   fast   enough.     The   function   of   our 
military  forces  is  to  fight  the  German  Army,   which 
will   be   found   confronting  the   French   Armv  on   the 
Continent,  and  not  in  England. 

What  about  the  invasion  of  England  V     This  question 
brings  me  to  the  naval  war,  in  which  victorv  is  vital 
tor  England.     No  army,  except  at  great  risk,  can  be 
taken  across  the  sea  in  ships,  if  those  shipK  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  men-of-war  during  the  vovage  and 
before  the  landing  is  completed.     What  am  1  to  do  if 
I  want  to  move  my  army  across  the  sea  while  mv  adver- 
sary has  a  Heet  of  men-of-war  ?     Evidentlv  his  fleet, 
.    It  could,  would  attack  and  sink  my  transports  and 
drown  or  caj.ture  my  soldiers.     If  I  had  a  Heet  of  mv 
own  my  safest  plan  would  be  to  destroy  the  enemv's 
fleet  before  embarking  my  troops,  which  would  then  "be 
quite  safe,  as  there  would  be  no  one  to  molest  them. 
l.ut  it  my  fleet  were  so  strong  as  to  have  a  good  chance 
of   destroying  the   enemy-s  the  hostile  admiral  would 
1743.39 
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avc.id  hattl...  HO  an  t.)  «ivo  mv  no  chaiico  of  sinking  I.Ih 
Hfc't.  \lv  m\}ih{  tako  Hholtcr  in  a  f(»rtifi(.(|  harhonr  or 
i\<x\fiv  mo  hy  Koing  into  Honu>  land-shcltfivfl  haven  with 
« «-o  or  more  (vxitH.  If  he  rouM  i'y>„\v  im  he  vvoul.l  Htill 
try  to  attack  my  traim,)ortH.  It  !«  a  .|.iCHtion  piufly 
of  the  rehitive  stien-tli  (,f  the  two  (leets  an.l  partly  of 
the  rehitive  Nkill  of  the  two  admirals. 

The  JJritish  Fleet  in  very  mneh  stroiifrer.  8o  far  aH  tiie 
number  of  its  ships  is  eoneerned,  than  the  German.     It 
has  heen  all  these  years  the  Admiraltv's  duty  to  train 
Its  adm:  als  and  to  piek  out  the  ablest  for  command. 
We  have  now  to  rely  on  them  to  do  their  best.     If  they 
know    their   business  as  well   as  their  German   rivals 
England  is  iK-rfectly  safe  from  itivasion.     Even  if  a  few 
parties  were  landed  by  ships  which  had  given  our  Xavv 
the  slip  they  must  end   by  surrender,  for  divisions  of 
Territorials  can    be   (iuickly   collected    by   our   railway 
system  at   any  point    in  the  country.    "The  admirals 
know  and  the  Admiralty  knows  whether  the  Navy  can 
undertake  to  secure  the  transi)ort  of  troops  across  the 
("hamiel.     If  they  can,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  there  were  no  German  Navy,  not 
only  would  these  islands  and  our  merchant  ships  at  sea 
be  (piite  safe,  but  the  movement  of  troops  to  France 
would  be  attended  with  no  risks.     The  function  of  the 
Navy,  therefore,  is  to  create  that  condition  of  safety 
Its  mission  is  to  destroy  the  Gernum  Navy  as  soon  as 
It  can,  ar.d  if  that  can  be  done,  to  help  the  French  Navy 
to  destroy  that  of  Austria.     At  sea  time  is  even  more 
vital  than  on  land,  because  Heets  move  twenty  times 
as  fast  as  armies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  England's  part  in  the  war  rests 
upon  the  Navy,  because  the  Navy  is  the  only  instrum.mt 
by  which  the  sea,  wiiich  connects  us  with  France  and 
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vv^th  the  rent  ..f  thn  Urifinh  K.upirt.,  rnu  .h>  kept  ..,K.n. 
If    lu.  Navy  ran  uin  the  co.n.na.ul  of  the  sea   Kn«la,u| 
w.ll    KMou    Ht,„„,.er    week    hy  uvek.  for  the  Territorial 
.Ar.ny.e.xen.s.ngeo,  linually.aHit  n.n,  ,„ust,  uill  rapi.Hv 
"•'I'rove  ,n  every  reH,KH-t.     Meantin.e,  thone  von..«  .n.-n 
«ho  hav,.  ...ver  l,ee„  train.vl  will  enroll  th,>,nselveH  a.,.| 
w.ll  '"•  rec.,.v.Mg  trainin.      Ilou,  when,  an.l  wlu-re,  the 
Uar  Oflu-e  will  .leeide. 
My  r    mon  for  diHeussinu  the  .neanin^^  of  the  Ions  of 
'HMHmor,lerthatit„,aynotoeeura,.ain.     It  wonl.l 
-    have  happened  if  there  ha.l  I.en  in  the  (iovern.nent 
■    man  ehosen  for  h.s  knowledge  of  war,  heoanne  sneh 
:    "">"  ^y>H'<'  have  explained  to  the  Cabinet  that  muress 
in  war  depen.ls  not  .»nly  on  the  eanse  l>„t  0,1  the  ri.d.t 
use  of  the  n,eans,  in  which  time  is  all  in.portant.     I?  is 
ho  Govennnenfs  Hrnt  ,luty  to  find  sneh  a  nmn  an.l  to 
associate  hiin  with  themselves. 

A  word  in  cmclnsio.i  on  the  rinty  of  „s  all.  After 
what  I  have  already  sai,|,  my  readers  will  ),egin  to 
reahze  that  m  war  we  have  to  pass  thron.d.  the  V'allev 
o  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Hieh  and  pcL  will,  |  ke 
p  rce.ve  tha  there  Is  no  absolnte  sec„r-ty  in  this  w<.rld 
l.fo,  health,  or  wealth.  Each  man  oan  n.ake  sure  o 
.  own  self  res,>ect,  l>„t  of  nothing  else.  None  of  us  can 
ou-see  what  .s  n.  store,  hut  at  least  we  can  all  resolve  tha 
u  w.ll  bear  ourselves  like  men,  thinking  onlv  of  du^ 

-Ipn.gone  another  in  the  misfortunes  thrtareinevitabe' 
•M.nng  war    of  which  wo  have  already  had  a  foreta    e 

V  s  ch      dT-"  ''■^^'^""'  "•  '''■■''  ''■'  '-^V  not  be  dismaved 

e  s^  II   f     ;  ?"  T  "''''^'  ""■  '"'"^^^-     TJH.S  preparVd, 

^c  shall  s  and  together,  and  on  that  condition  we  maj 

-  of  gcKKl  hope.  A  nation  united  an.l  detennined,  fi-d.    ng 

for  a  righteous  cause,  is  not  easily  beaten.  ^        ^ 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY 

August  11. 

The  war  in  which  England  is  now  engaged,  and  which 
until  it  is  over  will  be  her  sole  business,  is  on  such  a  vast 
scale  that  the  mind  can  only  giasp  it  by  considering  its 
parts  one  at  a  time.  To-day  I  will  attempt  a  sketch  of 
the  conditions  of  a  part  of  it,  the  struggle  between  the 
French  and  German  armies,  which  will  probably  form 
the  first  act  of  the  drama. 

A  word,  first  of  all,  on  the  general  programme,  in 
order  that  the  first  act  may  appear  in  its  proper  place. 
There  was  a  prelude,  the  Austrian  attack  on  Servia, 
of  which  the  purpose  wat  to  throw  down  the  Austro- 
German  challenge  to  the  other  Powers.  Unaccepted, 
the  challenge  would  have  been  the  declaration  of  German 
rule  in  Europe.  The  reply  given  to  it  means  that  Europe 
will  have  no  master  except  after  the  destruction  of 
France,  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
humiliation  of  Russia.  So  soon  as  it  was  clear  that 
the  central  Empires  nmst  fight  to  obtain  their  will, 
Austria  appears  to  have  abandoned  her  invasion  of 
Servia,  to  have  left  only  a  few  troops  along  her  southern 
border,  and  to  have  moved  the  rest  towards  Russia, 
sending  a  detachment,  of  which  the  strength  can  only 
be  guessed,  to  help  the  Germans  against  France.  The 
distances  over  which  the  Russian  troops  must  be  moved 
before  they  can  be  assembled  to  act  together  as  an  army 
are  so  great  that  Russia's  action  can  hardly  be  effective 
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until  some  time  after  the  fighting  has  begun  between 
the    French    and    German    armies.     The    delivery    of 
Russia's  blow  will  therefore  constitute  the  second  act. 
It  will  probably  be  aimed  in  the  direction  of  Berlin, 
and  be  acconxpanied  or  followed  by  a  subsidiary  conflict 
between  Russian  and  Austr-fu;  xorct-t.     Germany's  first 
great  blow  is  aimed  at  Frar  oo,  whkh  liav  the  assistance 
of  Belgium  and  such  help  .is  half -arm.  d  England  can 
give  at  the  outset.     The  gitai.   ..laArrs  of  war  have 
always  considered  first  all  the  unfavourable  possibilities, 
for  if  you  are  prepared  for  the  worst  you  will  not  be 
taken  aback  whatever  comes.     If,  then,  Germany  should 
be  successful  at  the  start,  England  will  have  to  help  the 
French  to  e.xpel  the  invaders,  and  sooner  or  later  to 
defeat  them.     It  would   require  a  tremendous  effort, 
though  one  not  beyond  the  power  of  this  country.     The 
first  great  victory  may  perhaps  influence  the  decisions 
of  those  States  which  ha\'e  not  yet  felt  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  war.    They  will  not  necessarily  join  the 
victors.     The  consideration  which  will  determine  them 
will  be  that  of  their  own  future.     Will  they  be  happier 
as  the  vassals  of  Germany  or  as  free  and  equal  members 
of  a  European  Commonwealth  ? 

Side  by  side  with  the  first  two  phases  of  the  Con- 
tinental struggle  will  be  carried  on  the  naval  war  in  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  So  long  as  the 
British  Navy  maintains  its  preponderance  conmiuni- 
cation  between  England  and  France  will  be  maintained, 
subject,  of  course,  to  some  risks.  A  British  victory 
over  the  German  Fleet  would  secure  not  only  the  com- 
munications between  England  and  France,  but  the 
command  of  all  the  seas,  including  the  Mediterranenn. 
For  the  present  there  is  no  command  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  the  Austrian  Navy  still  exists.    The  con- 
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clu«ion  to  be  noted  from  this  general  survey  is  that 
England  has  laid  upon  her  the  duty  of  carrying  on  this 
war  to  yietory.  There  is  no  other  issue"  except  her 
des  ruction  ho  soon  as  all  her  people  ha  ye  fully  grasped 
that  this  IS  the  nature  of  the  war  they  may  be  eonfident 
of  ultimate  success.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  England's 
power  to  play  her  part  depends  upon  the  right  handling 
of  the  Nayy,  for  when  the  British  x\ayy  commands  the 
sea,  troops  from  the  Dominions  and  from  India  can  be 
brought  to  Euroi,e  safely,  and  can  take  the  field  sooner 
han  the  new  troops  which  Lord  Kitchener  is  about 
to  raise. 

The  region  in  which  the  French  and  German  armies 
will  shortly  meet  is  the  country  bounded  on  the  east  by 
he  nyer  Rhine  from  Basle  to  the  sea,  on  the  west  by 
he  North  Sea  and  the  Channel,  and  on  the  south  by  ; 
Ime^drawn  from  Geneya  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Ha^re 
or  Dieppe.     From  Calais  to  the  point  where  the  French 
frontier  is  nearest  to  Basle  is  about  330  miles  ;  from 
lam  to  Basle,  .Strassburg,  Coblenz,  or  Cologne,  ab.ut 
240  miles  ;  from  Pans  to  Metz,  Liege,  o,  Brussels,  about 
170  miles    The  French  frontier  at  the  points  nearest  to 
1  aris  IS  about  equidistant  betA^  een  Paris  and  Colocnie  120 
nil  es  from  either.     Thus  Maubeuge  and  Sedan  a're  ;ach 
of  them  about  eight  or  nine  days'  march  from  Paris 

Irom  a  military  point  of  yiew  this  whole  region  nuu- 
best  be  subdiyided  into  those  parts  through  which  troo.is 
can  inoye  freely  and  easily  and  those  in  wliich  the  moye- 
nients  of  masses  of  men  are  impeded  by  hills,  rayines 
and  forests.  Follow  on  any  map  the  Riyer  Oise  from' 
he  Seine  just  be^ow  Paris,  and  you  will  find  it  continued 
b>  hat  of  the  Sambre  to  Xamur,  and  thence  by  that 
o^  the  M^so  to  Liege.  Bctueen  this  line  of  riyen.  and 
the  sea  the  whole  country  is  a  plain,  quite  fiat  as  it 
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approaches  Holland  and  the  sea,  but  south  of  the  line 
Liege,  JJrussels,  Calais,  a  region  of  gently  rolling  downs. 
To  the  east  of  this  riv.    -line  the  country  is  divided  into 
two  halves  by  the  Meuse,  from  its  source  near  Langres 
to  its  contiuence  with  the  8ambre  at  Nanuir.     Between 
Paris  and  the  Meuse  the  country  is  a  rolling  plain,  every- 
where prac  .cable  for  troops,  except  in  the  Forest  of  the 
Argonne,   n.  ir  Verdun,   and  in  the   part   of  Belgium 
between  the  -Sambre  and  the  MeUse  represented  by  the 
triangle  Maubeuge,  Nanmr,  Mezieres.     To  the  east  of 
the  Meuse  the  whole  country  is  hilly  and  brok-n,  espe- 
cially between  the  xMeuse  and  the  Moselle.     This  is  the 
district  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  Eifel,  sparsely  populated, 
thickly  wooded,  with  comparatively  few  roads,  and  in 
the  Ardennes  deeply  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  river 
ravines.     Between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  are  two 
ranges  of  considerable  hills,  the  Hunsruck  by  the  Moselle 
and  the   Vosges,   with  their  continuation,  the  Hardt 
Between  these  two  ranges  the  vail,  y  of  the  Nahe  offers  a 
good  route  for  troops  fi;om  Main/  to  Saarlouis  and  Metz, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  h  full  of  railways  and  roads! 
The  French  frontier,  ^     ,      -r  from  the  Jura,   runs 
due  north  along  the  crest  ^  Vosges  for  seventv  or 

eighty  miles,  and  then  turns  north-westward  towards 
the  sea,  passing  a  few  miles  south  of  Metz  and  touchiin^ 
the  frontier  of  Luxemburg  between  Thiouville  and 
Longwy.  From  Longwy  to  the  sea  it  divides  Franco 
from  Belgium.  The  eastern  froi,  icr  of  Belgium  runs 
due  north  from  Longwy  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  between 
Bolgmm  and  Germany  is  interposed  the  triangular 
territory  of  Luxemburg, 

In  the  early  years  after  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  French  Government  reconstructed  its  defences 
towards  Germany.     It  was  thought   that  the  frontier 
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between  Dunkirk  and  Longwy  was  protected   by  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  but  that  special 
precautions  were  needed  between  Longwy  and  Basle, 
where  only  a  conventional  line  separates  French  from' 
German  territory.     In  this  region  were  constructed  four 
first-class  fortresses,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  central 
citadel  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  detached  forts,  enclos- 
ing in   their  circumference   an   area   several   miles  in 
diameter,  within  which  a  whole  army  can,  if  need  be, 
rest  without  being  exposed  to  the  enemy's  projectiles! 
because  his  guns  cannot  come  within  range  of  those  of 
the  detached  forts.     8uch  a  first-class  fortress  cannot 
be  taken  by  assault,  but  only  by  the  always  prolonged 
and  costly  operation  of  a  siege.     These  four  fortresses, 
in  order  from  right  to  left,  are  Belfort  and  Epinal,  Toul 
and  Verdun.     Belfort  blocks  the  gap  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Vosges  and  the  north  end  of  the  Jura,  the 
natural  way  from  the  Rhine  Valley  towards  Lyons. 
Behind  it,  fifty  miles  away,  is  the  similar  fortress  of 
Besan9on.     Between  Belfort  and  Epinal  there  is  a  chain 
of  forts  crowning  the  hills  which  here  form  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moselle.     Similarly  Toul  is  connected  with  Verdun 
by  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and 
Toul  and  its  outworks  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Moselle.     From  Belfort  to   Verdun  is  about 
150  miles.     The  first  fifty  miles  from  Belfort  to  Epinal 
are  covered  by  tho.se  two  fortresses  and  their  connecting 
forts  ;  the  thinl  fifty  miles,  Toul-Verdun,  are  likewise 
covered  by  these  two  fortresses  and  their  intermediate 
works.     But  the  central  fifty  miles,  Epinal-Toul,  are 
unfortified.     The    idea    was    that    the    French    armies 
should  assemble  in  security  behind  the  two  fifty-mile 
lines  to  right  and  to  left,  and  could  fall  upon  a  German 
army  if  and  when  it  should  offer  to  move  through  the 
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central  Hfi    milts'  gap.     In  the  same  way  the  French 
Army  assembled  behind  the  V'erdun-Toul  line  could  fall 
upon  a  German  army  attempting  to  pass  between  Venlun 
and  the  Belgian  frontier.     During  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  relations  between  England  and 
France  were  not  what  they  have  since   become,  and 
France  had  to  take  precautions  on  her  coasts  against 
the  possibility  not  only  of  German  but  of  English  attack. 
Accordingly,  to  the  left  of  the  long  frontier  line  there 
is  a  strong  fortress  at  Calais,  and  the  towns  of  Gravelines, 
Dunkirk,  and  Bergen  are  also  fortilied.     Between  this' 
group  and  Verdun  the  frontier  is  open  and  undefended 
except  for  the  fortresses  of  Maubeuge,  on  the  Sambre,  and 
of  Lille,  each  of  which  is  of  the  same  general  character  as 
the  four  great  fortresses  on  the  frontier  towards  Germany, 
having  a  ring  of  detached  forts  and  a  central  citadel. 

Germany  has  her  fixed  defences  on  the  Rhine,  where 
the  fortresses  of  VVesel,  Cologne,  Coblenz,  and  Maiiiic 
control  the  principal  crossings.     To  these,  after  1870, 
was  added  the  great  fortress  of  tStrassburg,  while  Metz 
and  Thionville,  on  the  Moselle,  are  regarded  both  as 
bulwarks  against  a  French  attack  and  a  protection  for 
the   German   Army  during  its   assembly.     The  reader 
who  has  followed  on  any  map  this  general  sketch  of  the 
!•   ntier  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  and  of  the  attack 
on    Liege.     Count   Moltke,    the    present    Chief   of   the 
German  Great  General  Staff,  or  Director-General  under 
the  Emi)eror  of  the  movements  of  the  German,  armies 
does  not  propose  to  be  content  with  the  effort  to  break 
through  the  frontier  between  Basle  and   Longwy,   of 
which  France  has  carefully  prepared  the  defence  "  '  He 
prefers  to  turn  those  defences  and  to  move  his  armies 
along  the  shortest  line  towards  Paris.     That  line  is  the 
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straight  lino  from  Cologne.     An  army  does  not  move 
along  one  road,  but  along  many.     It  moves  rather  by 
a  wide  bt.lt  of  country  than  by  a  line.     The  belt  of 
country  choeon  must  be  that  which  begins  on  the  Rhine 
at  VVesel  and  Coblenz,  and  of  which  the  centre  is  marked 
by  the  straight  lino  Cologne-Paris.     But  the  country 
between   the   Mouse   and   the   Moselle   is    broken   and 
difficult,  with  sparse  population.     The  German  armies 
live   by  requisition,  the   military  name  for  organized 
plunder.     They  take  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.     Where 
the  inhabitants  are  few  there  is  not  enough  food  to  take, 
and  an  army  would  starve  unless  there  were  abundant 
other  supplies   brought   to  it  from   behind.     Belgium 
north  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse  is  a  populous, "rich 
country,  where  there  are  plenty  of  roads  and  railways 
and  plenty  of  food  to  be  had  by  well-organized  stealing.' 
So  a  part  of  the  German  Army  is  to  march  through  this 
porUon  of  Belgium.     Liege  blocks  the  wav,  so  Liege 
must  be  taken,  and  meanwhile  must  be  surrounded,  or, 
in  technical  terms,  invested. 

The  defences  of  Belgium  were  planned  bv  the  great 
mihtary   engineer   Brialmont.     Ho    made   a   first-class 
fortress  at  Liege  and  a  second  at  Namur,  with  a  smaller 
fort  between  them  at  Huy.     Behind  these  he  made  a 
great  fc^rtress  at  Antwerp  and  coniiecied  it  with  Liege 
by  a  small  fort  at  Diest,  miilway  between  the  Uvo  towns 
From  Antwerp  to  Namur  is  nearly  sixty  miles,  so  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  movements  of  great 
armies  and  for  a  great  battle,  which  seems  probable 
enough,  as  French  troops  are  believed  to  have  already 
entered    Belgium   to   help   its   brave   defenders.     This 
would,  however,  hardly  be  the  great  decisive  battle, 
but  only  an  engagement  iutunded  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  further  advance  of  one  of  the  German  armicB. 


VI 

POLICV  AND   STllATEGV    IN 
TIIK    >VAll 

August  17. 
The  fiuidainental  condition  of  success  in  war  is  har- 
mony betweeii  policy  anu  strategy.     A  Government  or 
u  nation  should  not  go  to  war  without    knowing  the 
puipose  for  which  it  Hghts.  nor  without  seeing  how  the 
eiuployjiient  of  its  armies  and  navies  is  to  lead  to  or  to 
contribute  to  the  fultilinent  of  that  purpose.     This  prin- 
ciple may  seem  so  obvious  as  not  to  be  worth  repeatin<. 
\et  very  few  Governments  conform  to  it,  as  will  bo 
seen  from  a  review  of  the  policy  and  strategy  of  the 
1  owers  during  the  last  three  weeks. 

The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  ultimatum  sent  by 
Austria-Hungary,  with  Germany's  approval,  to  Servia. 
What  did  Austria  want  ?     She  complained  that  certain 
oi  her  own  subjects,  who  had  assassinated  the  Archduke 
In-ancs  Ferdinand,  had  been  enabled  to  do  so  because 
they  had  been  helped  by  Servian  officials.     She  pro- 
fess.  1  to  want  guarantees  that  the  Servian  Government 
would  suppress  all  agitation  in  Servia  aiming  at  closer 
union  between  the  Serb  race.     The  Servian  Government 
was  willing  to  fulfil  this  wish,  and  none  of  tJie  other 
Eiiro])ean    Governments    raised    aiiv    objection    to   it 
There  was,  therefore,  no  need  for  war  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  what  Austria  professed  to  want.    The  Austrian 
purpose,  therefore,  was  not  that  which  was  amiounced 
but  something  else.    In  the  ultimatum  to  Servia    Vustria 
demanded  that  ofHcials  of  her  own  should  superintend 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Servian  Government  for 
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giving  satiHfaetio.1  to  Austria.     That  was  equivalent  to 
asking  for  an  admission  of  the  suzerai.ity  or  sunretnacy 
of  Austria  over  Servia.     The  means  taken  to  assert 
this  supremacy  consisted  in  the  invasion  of  Servia  by 
"  large  army.     At  the  same  time  Austria  proclaimed 
and  Germany  reix^ated  that  the  dispute  between  Austria 
and  Sprvia  was  a  purely  Austrian  affair,  and  that  no 
mterference  by  any  other  Power  would  be  tolerated. 
Ihis  showed  that  in  the  opinion  of  Austria  and  Germany 
some  other  Power  would  be  likely  to  interfere-in  other 
words,  that  Germany  and  Austria  very  well  know  that 
It  was  not  a  purely  Austrian  affair.     Russia  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  Servia,  and  has  contributed 
very  largely  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Servian 
htate,  towards  its  enlargement,  and  towards  the  recog- 
nition of  Its  independence  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Ihe    ultimatum    was   communicated    to    the    German 
Emperor  before  it  was  sent,  so  that  Germany  approved 
of  the  Austrian   proceedings.     Thus  the  two  Empires 
had  determined  to  confiscate  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
them  an  independent  State  of  whose  freedom  Russia 
was  the  champion.     Their  action  was  a  challenge  to 
Russia  either  to  submit  to  Austrian  and  German  dicta- 
tion or  to  fight  for  her  protege. 

The  principle  from  which  I  set  out  suggests  that 
before  the  ultimatum  was  sent  the  two  emperors  would 
have  been  wise  to  consider  whether  their  forces  would 
suffice  to  make  good  their  intention  of  taking  possession 
of  Servia  against  such  forces  as  would  probably  be  used 
to  prevent  that  operation.  There  was,  to  begin  with 
the  Servian  Army,  and  if  Kussia  would  not  submit  to 
Austro-German  dictation,  there  would  be  the  Russian 
Army.  Then,  as  France  and  Russia  were  bound  to  one 
another  by  treaty,  there  would  be  the  French  Army 
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also.     The  two  enif)eror8   niuHt   have  felt   pretty  sure 
that  their  imited  armies  could  defeat  those  of  RuHsia, 
France,  and  Servia.     But,  while  Austria  wanted  Servia, 
Germany  also  wanted  more  territory.     For  immediately 
oi  mobilizing  her  Army  she  asked  for  a  free  passage 
through  Belgium,  explaining  that  if  it  were  granted  she 
would  undertake  not  to  annex  Belgium  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.    The  inference  is  that  if  the  Belgians  should 
oppose  the  passage  of  theGerman  troops,  Germany,  in  case 
she  should  be  successful,  would  .mnex  Belgium.     It  was 
well  known  by  both  emperors  that  England  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which 
means  to  fight  any  nation  that  should  violate  it,  and 
also  that  the  English  people  felt  bound  in  honour  to 
stand  by  France  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack  upon  her. 
It  was  also  well  known  to  them  that  England's  policy 
for  centuries  has  been  to  oppose  any  such  claim  to  a 
dictatorship  on  the  Continent  as  was  implied  in  their 
own  claim  to  deal  with  Servia  as  the  vassal  of  Austria. 
The  German  and  Austrian  emperors  together  control  very 
great  and  formidable  forces.     Are  those  forces  strong 
enough  to  impose  a  German  dictatorship  upon  Europe 
by  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  great  armies  of  France 
and  Russia,  of  the  small  armies  of  Belgium,  Servia,  and 
England,  and  of  the  British  \avy  ?     If  not,  the  two 
emperors  have  made  a  fundamental  miscalculation  by 
adopting  a  policy  which  it  is  beyond  their  means  to 
carry  through.     If  it  is  a  miscalcilation,  it  must  lead 
to  disaster. 

How  does  the  principle  of  harmony  between  policy 
and  strategy  apply  to  the  coalition  of  which  England 
is  a  member  ?  Each  of  the  States  concerned  has  had  the 
war  forced  upon  it  by  Austria  and  Germany.  In  their 
case  it  has  not  been  a  matter  of  calculation,   but   of 
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necessity.     The  GovenimcntH.  however,  are  not  al.solvocl 
from  the  duty  of  making  the  calcnlation.     Tnloss  their 
pohcyand  Htratejry  cap  he  harmonized  thev  ean  hardly 
Huceeed.     Their  eonimon  object  in  to  n.ake  an  e,.d  of 
the  Aimtro-Cerman  chiim  to  dictate  to  Euroi^.,  and  to 
vnid.cate  the  common  hvw  of  Europe,  which  is  violated 
by  the  Gennan  invasion  of  Belgium.     The  inde.x.ndence 
of  hcrvia  and  the  integrity  of  her  territory  nu.st  also 
be  secured.     The  only  means  by  which  these  objects 
can  be  accomplished  consist  in  the  defeat  of  the  Austro- 
German  armies  and  navies.     The  Powers  of  the  Coalition 
must,  therefore,  e.xert  themselves  with  all  their  stren«4h 
to  win  the  victory  over  the  Austro-German  combination 
J3ut  besides  their  common  aim  each  of  the  Powers  has 
desires  of  its  own,  and  common  sense  suggests  that  they 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  comi)are  notes,  so  as  to  bring 
their  several   wishes   into   harmony.     This  is  a   more 
difficult  matter  than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight 

In  order  to  clear  oui  ;  Wnds,  the  best  plan  may  be  to 
consider  the  end  of  tlie    .  .r  rather  than  that  },eginning 
which  18  now  absorbing  so  much  of  our  thoughts      The 
end  of  every  war  is  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  of  a  European 
war  a  European  treaty  like  those  of  Westphalia,  Utrecht 
and  \ienna.     A  European  treaty  will  be  made  if  and' 
when  one  side  or  the  other  is  beaten  and  exhausted,  or 
If  both  sides  should  be  exhausted  without  any  oreat 
change  in  their  relative  situations.     It  may  be  wdl  to 
assume  first  the  result  most  disagreeable  to"ourselves 

If  the  Austro-German  arms  are  successful  the  two 
emperors  will  recast  the  map  of  Europe  to  their  own 
taste,  and  send  in  the  bill  to  France  and  Englan.l  In 
that  case,  Austria  would  lay  claim  to  the  suzeraintv  of 
the  Balkans  ;  Germany  would  annex  Belgium  ^nd 
Luxemburg,  to  which  she  would  probably  add  a  large 
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Mrip  of  Frni.ro.  wl.il,.  iiollar.cl,  Doumark,  ami  iMnhapH 
Nu.tzoila..,!   w. M.I.I  Imh-cmh.  hci-  vasHuls.     If  tho  Rritish 
Xmv.v  l.a.l  Ik-c,  heal;.,,  (Jrm.ai.y  u.,„l.|  .•(.rlai.,lv  ,l(....a.„| 
Huch    H,,tish  (■.,l(,.,i,.s  as  hI...  tlua.^.h.    «<,„|,1   |„.  ,.„„,.<.. 
HKnt  a...l  ,li,a.Ktil,N..    SI..  «o„l,|.  ,„.rl,a,,s.  tra„Hfo,-,„  tl... 
I  nl.s  ,  ,„ovi.K-(.H  (,f  H.i.sia  .„fo  a  l,um.,-  Staff  iK'twc.-,, 
lu-.self  a„.|  Ik.,-  Easter,,  rival.     The  tuo  E,..,,ir,H  wo„M 
mak..  their  ow,i  arra,.jr,.,„e„ts  for  the  ,nai,.te,.a„ce  of 
lurkey  .M.der  their  proteetorate,  i,.  whic-h  Egypt  wo,.l,I 
'"'  '"/•';"'•"'■      '<   "ill-  l«''-haps.  1,0  Hair!  that   all  thiH  is 
""tl"„kal,l,.  a,„|  i.npossil.le.     That  o„lv  „.oa„s  that  it 
n.UHt    1.0   ,„a.le   i,„possil,lo.     To  provo,;t    it    is   the  ai„, 
of  Hnt.sh  pohey,  a,.,|  the  o„|y  „,ea,.s  of  her  own  which 
(m-at  Jintan,  <"«,.  o„.ploy  to  pr<.vo„t  it  consist  in  her 
i\avv  and  an  Arn.y  st.onjr  ,.„„„j,h  to  l,ri,.g  ahcn.t  the 
v.otory  of  her  ..Hies  on  la,.,|,     Enj^dand  has  to  see  this 
war  throned,  to  the  c-nd.  t,.  a  peae(.  which  she  can  accept 
c|ven  .f  ,t  costs  her  ten  years  of  fi.hti..g  and  a  n.illion' 

Take  the  case,  which  is  possible,  though  I  hope  ini- 
prohable,   of   a   cn,shi,.g  defeat  of   the   En  nch  Army 
myoly,ng  the  Belgians  a..d  the  British   Ex,K.ditionar>: 
Force,   an.l   suppose   the  British   xXayy  should   remain 
"ndcf,  could  England  the,,  n.ake  peace  with  Ger- 

many,  leaving  Franee  prostrate    under   her   heel  >     In 
the  last  great  war  E,.gla,.d  was  placed  in  that  positio.i 
he  o..ly  difference  being  that  the  struggle  was' against 
Fra..ce    a,.d    the    p,-ostrate    ally    was    Gern.any.     The 
England   o    those  days  decided   to  continue  the  war 
and  earned  ,t  on  to  the  final  triun.ph.     Is  the  England' 
of  George  V  less  spirited  than  that  of  George  III  v 
(  o,s,der  now  the  opposite  case,  and  suppose  the  Coali- 

Z.     .       "?rr"'"     ''"'"^'  "^  ^^«^  --t  --^^l  cer- 
tainly demand  the  restoration  of  her  old  frontier  and  the 
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m-ovory  of  Alsaro-I^Trni,,..     r  think  that  „p>n  thoHo 
erms  the  .,narr<.|  hHwcen  France  an.l  Oernmnv  nnuht 
.0  viuU.1.     U.rmany  Iuih  failcul  in  f.,rt.v  voarn"  to  win 
tho  lu-artH  of  the  ,M,,,ulation  of  tlu.He  c-ountric-H.     The 
Coa  .turn  vvouM  surHy  «.>  on  Iho  principle  of  nationality. 
That  woul,l  nivolve  the  creati.m  of  a  Serb  Stale  to  in- 
clude all  the  lands  of  Serl.  population,  Croatia,  Slavonia 
BoHtua,    Herzegovina,  and    Dalnmtia.     The  Bocche  di 
Cattaro    would    become    the    harbour   of    Montenegro. 
Italy  would  recover  the  Trent  ino  and  Trieste.     Kuniania 
would   cla.,M,  and   ought   to  have,  Transvlvatua.     The 
Danish  portion  of  Schleswig  would  be  restore,!  to  Den- 
mark.    Russia  would  demand-what   is  already  fore- 
Bhadowed  n>  the   Russian  general's   proclaniaticui-the 
reunion    of    Poland    under    Rnsnian    instead    of    .uuler 
German  protection.     The  frontiers  of  the  Balkan  States 
would  probably  1^  modified,  because  if  a  united  Run.ania 
and  a  nn.ted  Servia  were  constituted  the  lK>undarie8  of 
Bulgaria  coukl   be  expanded   to   meet   her  intelligible 
wishes,  while    the    Coalition    woukl    without    difficulty 
restrain  the  reactionary  ambition  of  the  restless  Turkish 
Government.     This  reconstruction  would  leave  H,)lland 
and  Belgium  as  they  are,  and   would  not   materially 
dnmnish  the  area,  the  German  population,  or  the  unity 
of  Germany.     It  would  reduce  the  Austro-Hungarian 
hmpire  by  opping  off  most  of  its  Slavonic  provinces,  so 
that  It  would  be  composed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  the  duchies  of  Austria  and  the  Tyrol 
With  these  alterations  the  map  of  Euroix.  would  offer 
more  chances  of  peace  and  stability,  and  the  upshot  of 
the  war  would  be  not  a  German  Empire  co-extensive 
with  Luroix.  outside  of  Russia,  but  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

The  sooner  the  Powers  of  the  Coalition  can  come  to 
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DUTY 

August  25. 

'  The  rain  descended,  arid  the  floods  came.,  and  the  u-inds  blew  and 
beat  upon  that  house.' 

A  GREAT  war  is  the  day  of  judgment ;  a  mighty  earth- 
quake, in  which  ever>thing  that  can  be  broken  is  shat- 
tered to  atoms,  in  which  men  and  nations  find  themselves 
alone  and  naked  in  the  presence  of  God.  Only  what  is 
indestructible  abides  the  shock. 

Will  this  British  nation  stand  the  test  ?     It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  foundations.     All  that  is  built  upon  the  sand 
will  be  swept  away  ;    the  house  that  is  founded  upon 
a  rock  will  stand.     England's  foundations  are  the  true 
hearts  of  her  people.     They  will  abide.     All  the  rest  may 
go,  for  what  else  matters  ?     We  Englishmen  have  never 
asked  or  planned  to  rule  the  world.     Wo  have  been 
taught  each  man  to  mind  his  own  business  and  to  play 
the  game.     We  have  been  thought  arrogant  because  wo 
have  been  prosperous  ;    we  have  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable in  our  beautiful  home,  and  have  been  taking 
thnigs  easy.     Too  many  of  us  have  drifted  into  selfish- 
ness, and  have  thought  we  could  live  our  lives  each  for 
himself.     Thus  in  a  long  ijcace  we  have  deposited  our- 
selves ni  strata  one  above  the  other— the  unemployed 
the  working  class,  the  middle  class,  the  wealthy— we 
have  come  to  be  arranged  in  two  great  layers,  employers 
and  employed.     Each  and  every  set  has  been  full  oi  its 
rights.     Now  we  are  to  be  shaken  up,  to  realize  that  we 
are  all  of  us  only  men  and  women,  with  one  common 
bond  between  us — our  eountrv. 

It  18  time  now  for  us  to  look  the  war  in  (he  face  and  to 
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}'a,s  oon,o  (o  bo  Vivo        Fr  ,    '^';""'- f^>ro,gn  policy 

-«.s   ar,„„|    and    „„,   extra-„r,„i„g      B,  „t   t^        '^ 

arm  so  a.  to  be  rea,,,v  'ret  „/  rtt,:"!'  ""'  "' 
in  hjs  own  country  instead  of  in  .  '  '^"'''">' 

to.he,p  France  in  Ls^t!  ^2^1:::;^::^^  'VT 
»"nded  him.  So  Endand  is  in  ^^^  '  ^^"^>^  '  "^body 
Kni^dit  in  the  storv    fh  u  ""   ^°'^*'^"   «f   the 

-henthecairca  '  toh      I  "'  "'  '"'^'^^^"^  *^^»--ng 

theri,.t;t;r:::;::!;rcrrrrr^^' 

and,  so  far  as  we  know   Fr/  "^    °  ^"^'^  *^'"^««'  * 

a™,,v „-in „„ :; ,t ; pSe" :;^:;^,';r '«-'■  «- 

"oe  will,  the  Freneh  A™v      w'   ,  "*  '"  "'■'''  °' 

i«»  fate  will  be      ZT,'        I    "  ""'  ■™'  ''»■'»• »''"' 
our  word, '  Vive  la  I^„  '        'T  '""'"*"''  "°  ""^  8''-<"- 

The..aVa,bri:7:.„:;r'---^^^^^^^^^^^ 

»e  know  that  it  will  ,lo  its  dutv      ul  ,     ■'' ' 

~4h:;'rLr„:^-r'L-^.t 
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England  stirs  in  us  all  as  we  become  aware  of  the  choice 
that  confronts  ns — rleath  or  victory. 

Germany  is  in  deadly  earnest.  Her  people  believe 
themselves  to  be  fighting  for  their  national  existence. 
All  her  men  from  seventeen  to  forty  are  in  the  field, 
fighting.  They  have  all  been  well  trained,  most  of  them 
for  two  years,  the  educated  men  for  one  year,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  officers  have  been  well 
instructed,  the  leaders  trained  in  Moltke's  great  military 
university.  Their  Navy  has  been  built  and  trained  under 
the  supervision  of  past  masters  in  the  arts  of  war. 
Though  not  nearly  so  large  as  our  own,  it  is  a  v^ery  for- 
midable force.  Ger)nany'8  intention  is  to  strike  down 
France.  But  her  leaders  regard  that  as  only  a  pre- 
liminary. The  great  aim  is  to  strike  down  England. 
Germany's  aim  gives  us  the  measure  of  what  we  have 
to  do.  We  have  to  overcome  Germany.  The  only  other 
possible  result  is  the  fall  of  England. 

A  people  can  hardly  be  destroyed,  but  it  can  be  en- 
slaved. The  Turks,  who  in  their  day  were  as  formidable 
in  war  as  the  Germans  of  our  time,  struck  down  the 
peoples  of  the  Balkans,  who  have  lived  for  centuries  in 
something  very  like  slavery.  But  those  peoi^les  were 
not  destroyed  ;  we  have  seen  them  awakening  to  nation- 
hood and  fighting  for  it  like  men.  Neither  the  German 
nor  the  English  people  will  be  destroyed  in  this  war,  but, 
if  Germany  wins,  England  will  have  ceased  to  be  free  and 
independent.  She  will  be  subject  to  Germany's  dicta- 
tion. If  Germany  is  beaten  there  will  no  doubt  be 
changes  in  Germany,  but  Germany  will  still  remain  one 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  •  So  this  war  is  for  our  people 
a  matter  of  death  or  victory. 

A  nation  is  made  up  of  a  Government  to  lead  and  the 
people  to  follow.     For  forty  years  what  has  been  called 
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he  Govcnuneut  has  been  the  eonnuittee  of  a  party,  with 
ts  hrst  business  to  carry  out  a  party  programme,  to  keep 
the  party  together  and  to  win  the  next  election.  1 
Cabniet  is  a  party  committee  which  puts  one  of  its  meni- 
bus  n  charge  of  each  department  of  government  irre 
«pect.ve  of  his  knowledge  of  the  business  of  t^o^of  any 

lil^^\f  rf  T'-    ""T  '''  '"^"^^^-  -^  Englishmen"^ 
ke  the  rest  of  us.  and  would  not  be  where  they  are  i 

IThas tr  '""'""  ''""'"^^  '''^''-     Th-  breath  of 
^  ar  has  blown  away  party  ;  no  one  thinks  of  it  any  more 

wit!  nr::r""' "  ^^^  ^  ''^"^™^^^-  «^  pubhc'si^ 

It  w     n  K  T  ™''''°"  '^^"  *«  ^^^^  England  to  victor, 
It  would  be  hard  to  choose  a  better  conunittee  than  tl' 
one  we  have.    The  Cabinet  must  go  on  with  its  work  L^ 
If  It  thmks  needful,  can  reconstitute  itself  or  enlarge  or 
contract  itself  for  that  work.     It  has  begun  nobh      It 
best  man,  Mr.  Asquith,  has  called  the  ^st  soldiei  he 
knows  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Army 
Mi.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  will  pick  the  best  men' 
they  can  hnd  in  the  country  for  every  task  wh    h ^ 

ai  u^r  r""^^^^^"«'  ^-i-ctfve  of  ;:'a:;;^iot 

T,  ""V       '      "*  ^"^spective  of  party. 

Uie  Government  must  lead,  because  without  leading 

the  people  are  helpless,  and  cannot  act  as  a  n^ 

Ihe  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  perhaps  appal^d  ! 

le  suddenness  and  the  magnitudcof  the  c«  J  ' 
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But  the  miracle  was  performed  by  France  in  her  great 
Kevolution,  when  she  was  distracted,  her  society  dis- 
organized, and  the  whole  country  torn  by  civil  war. 
England  will  re})eat  the  miracle,  for  men  wi"ll  drop  their 
prejudices.     The  first  prejudices  which  nnist  be  dropped 
are  that  of  the  civil  population  against  a  regular  army, 
and  that,  which  is  just  as  dangerous,  of  the  regular  army' 
especially  of  its  officers,  against  all  military  institutions 
which  are  not  the  regular  army.     If  the^  Government 
will  rise  above  these  distinctions  it  will  have  half  a 
million  men  in  a  week.     Every  man  in  England  now 
between  twenty  and  forty  wants  to  be  taught  as  soon  as 
possible  how  to  fight  the  Germans.     He  wants  to  be 
trained  as  a  soldier  and  will  learn  with  a  will.     There  is 
no  need  to  label  him  as  regular,  territorial,  or  reserve 
All  he  wants  is  the  chance  and  the  certainty  that  when 
victory  has  been  won  he  may  return  to  the  occupation 
of  his  chf^ice,  whatever  that  may  be.    But  time  presses 
and  the  ^^  ar  Office  has  its  hands  full.     In  a  week  a  good 
organizes  can  duplicate  the  War  Office  without  disturb- 
ing the  one  which  is  already  busy.     But  there  should  be 
no  hurry,  for  hurry  always  means  confusion.     First  the 
organization,    then   the   cadres— that   is,  the   staff    of 
instructors— and   then   the    call    for    volunteers      The 
volunteers  will  be  there  with  the  call.   The  first  call  will 
be  for  the   young  and  unencumbered.      The  married 
men's  turn  will  come  next,  and  they,  too,  will  go  if  they 
are  wanted.    Meantime,  every  man  and  every  woman  is 
thinking,  How  can  I  serve  England  ?     Each  of  us  by 
quietly  doing  his  ^yoTk  unless  and  until  he  sees  the  way 
to  some  service  more  useful   to  the  nation.     Each  of 
us  by  recognizing  in  thought,  act,  and  speech  that  we 
are  all  one  body.     Thus,  doing  our  duty,  we  shall  prove 
the  sincerity  of  our  silent  prayer,  '  England  for  Ever' 
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,.  Aur/nsf  27. 

"i  tJ  •  l,„t,|o.     It  „  „„,  „„  ,„,|j„^, 
|<Kk.  tl,™  are  Hve or  »ix  ar.mos.  each  of  ,l„.,„  a  ..    t  I 
-ger .  „,.  that  uWeh  Wollh,«,o„  .„„„„a,„l.„I  ' 

t    ;„  7"  '"'""-"'■"'  '■""=''™  '"".  .Switzerland  ,„    h  . 
Channel,  „,  ,ar  „,  ,,,„„  l„„.,„„  ,„  aiinhurgh.     ,  ,„  , ,,  . 

«o  are  f,gh„ng  all  the  hale  an.l  hearty  Ffneh,, 

M.t,vee„  twe,,,,.a„d  f„rt.v,  together  „,„,  aHritW  A      ^ 

"Ineh  »«.„,„  tn,y,„  ,hi.,  ,re„,e„<l„u»  eenlli,,,  1,„,  „.|,ieh 

ivr    X.   K  ''^■'r""".«'- ''»  l'"T"-  «■  cn„h  Kranee  for 
o  -e   a.!'"  t,rr\'rr"  ■'""  ""  i''-"'l'  "vili.a,ion  are 

ci™,'  r  Ti  r  "'"V"  T'"' ""-  ""'I"'-''  "■■"  "i-i»  "f 

la  the  hrst  eagage,„e„t.  of  ,vhieli  the  results  wore  n.u.-hlv 
-o,™  on  ,Su,„la  V  night,  the  (;er„,„ns  e,ai,„e,r   ,       h  ' 

^  .  i^    1  ■'■"""•  "'  '''•'Si""  J-"-«-".b"rg.  an,l  in 

Mgrnn,  then-  own  arn.ies  had  fallen  back,  while    ho 
l^-.,.sh  Arn,v  had  o„„forn,e,l  to  the  general  „,„v„ 
by  w.thdrawmg  fron,  the  neighl»„rho„d  of  Mo„,  to   . 
h^o  further  baek,   whieh  seeu.s  ,o   be  that  of    vl,!, 
Maubeugo  .„  the  centre  and  Vulenoienaes  an.l  pos^iUy 
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AvesncH  mark  the  flank.s.  It  i.s  u  country  '.vheio  British 
blood  has  been  freely  Hjult  in  pu.st  times,  in  the  day.s  of 
Queen  Anne  and  in  those  of  George  III.  Then'  the 
British  Army  was  facing  the  other  way,  lighting  against 
France,  hut  the  cause  then  was  the  same  as  now,  that  of 
a  free  Europe  and  a  free  Enghvnd  against  a  great  Mon- 
archy that  KougU  to  extend  its  power. 

The  news  for  which  we  are  waiting  will  come  soon 
enough.  If  it  is  victory  we  shall  breathe  freely,  if  not— 
we  shall  find  out  what  stuif  we  are  made  of. 

Suppose  the  British  Army  now  fighting  had  been  half 
a  million  men  instead  of  150,000.  In  that  case  there 
would  still  have  been  anxiety  ;  there  would  still  have 
been  the  chances  of  war  ;  but  the  chances  in  favour  of 
France  and  England  would  have  Ijeen  better  than  they 
are  by  350,000  men.  The  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  larger  than  that  of  France.  The  greatest 
decisive  battle  of  the  world  is  being  fought  by  England 
and  France  in  common  against  a  foe  determined  to  strike 
them  both  down  equally.  France  is  doing  all  she  can. 
England  is  not  doing  her  share  of  the  work.  That  is 
what  w    '  .ve  now  to  make  good. 

England  has  been  surprised  by  a  war  for  which  she 
has  not  made  ready.  Hereafter,  when  we  shall  have 
made  good,  we  shall  have  to  inquire  how  and  why  we 
were  caught  napping.  We  shall  not  throw  stones  at 
each  other.  Each  man  will  search  his  own  heart  and 
ask  himself  how  it  was  that  he  could  not  see  what  was 
coming.  To-day  every  Englishman  who  is  not  miworthy 
of  the  name  is  asking  himself  what  he  can  do. 

To  begin  with,  let  him  remember  what  it  has  meant 
up  to  nou-  to  be  an  Englishman.  Will  you  as  you  read 
let  me  try  to  remind  you  V  Tliis  England  m  here  we  ha  ve 
grown  up  has  given  us  all  our  best  thoughts.     Town  and 
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country,  hill,  nul  lakes,  village.,  busy  workshops,  aiul 
tne  sea  uavc.  vimAmg  on  the  sajuls  wliere  the  ehiklren 
"ere  playing,  these  have  been  the  fanuliar  features  of  the 

^hich  tixe  hke  is  iiot  to  be  found,  we  have  been  brought 
up  to     ruth^  to  loyalty,   to  goodwill   to  o,ie  ai.>ther. 
i-ach  of  us  has  beeii  bred  upon  the  graiidest  tradition 
tliat  aiiy  nation  ever  had.     When   Kiiig  Edward  VII 
cuiie  to  the  throne  we  looked  back  upon  a  thousand  vears 
^ince  an  earlier  Edward  was  king  of  England,  a  thousand 
>ears  of  niovenient  oiiward  froni  freedom  to  freedom. 
Duriiig  the  last  fifty  years  this  has  bc-eii  a  land  where 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  do  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  for  our  people  have  learned  to  be  a  law 
unto  themselves.     Freedoin  Jias  »x>en  u.sod  for  the  co.ii- 
moii  good      A  few  years  ago  an  educated  a.id  relined 

had  been  told  and  believed  that  we  Mere  a  rough  people 

iette    w  Inch,  on  her  return  hoiiie,  she  wrote  to  her  soii 
Its  substance  was  this  :   '  I  never  knew  until  I  had  Ix-eix 

meet  w.th  that  universal  kiiidness,  coiisi<leration,  aiid 

nvs^lTb  '  -P-ienced  at  every  turii '.    I 'have 

n>  clf  been  soinething  of  a  traveller  and  i.iixed  freely 

M  h  the  nien  of  other  iiatioiis,  aiid  after  everv  jour.iey 

h.  riL;"'''    '":'    ''^   ever-deepeniiig  cJvicti  ii 
that  there  is  soii^ethng  in   the  Eiiglish.iian   that  iio 

ferJ  '^l-^'^^P^^^-^f  y*^"  -ill>  the  ad,niraiioii-that 
lo  be  ail  Enghshmaii  is  the  proudest  position  in  the 

IbtirT    •    ^"^t^^-'Ht  be  to-morrow  V   Whlwm 
It  be  if,  by  our  neglect,  Fiance  is  crushed  V     iVobably 
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nothing  that  uny  of  U8  can  now  do  can  affect  the  battle 
raging  over   there.      Victory  or  defeat  we  «hall  have 
to  take  an  it  may  come.     We  need  not  to-day  consider 
victory.     If  victory  comes  ours  will  not  be  the  credit 
though  ours  the  gratitude.   But  flefeat-can  the  England 
that  we  know  accept  defeat  and  see  France  conquered  ? 
Better  for  us  all  to  die  and  leave  England  nothing  l,ut 
a  great  name  than  to  have  the  shame  of  France  prostrate 
Is  not  every  man's  course  clear  V     He  that  is  j'oung 
and  strong  must  go  to  the  war.     He  must  square  his 
accounts  with  Death  and  give  himself  at  once  to  his 
country.     The  door  is    pen,  the  call  has  gone  forth,  there 
IS  a  free  choice,  Regular  or  Territorial.     He  that  goes 
will  be  relieved  of  his  an.xieties.     England  will  clothe 
him,  England  will  pay  him  a  soldier's  wage  ;   if  he  falls 
It  IS  for  England,  if  he  comes  back  it  will  1x3  after  victory 
and  he  will  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head.     The  hardest 
choice  IS  for  the  women.     They  are  the  best  of  us   for 
they  have  been  brought  up  by  mothers  who  train'  the 
heart,  while  the  schools  too  often  train  only  the  head 
The  women  have  to  sit  at  home  while  the  men  can  relieve 
their  feelings  in  action.     What  the  women  have  now  to 
do  they  know.     They  will  send  their  men. 

But  England  will  not  be  helped  by  confusion      The 
Government  and  the  War  Office  cannot  possibly  drill 
and  train  the  whole  nation  at  once.     Men  must  go  in 
the  order  of  the  calls.     The  first  was  for  those  between 
twenty  and  thirty  who  choose  the  Regular  Army.     The 
second  is  for  a  new  Territorial  Army,  which  means  about 
300,000  men.     Those  who  are  over  or  under  the  ages 
named   must   wait.     Their  presence   at  the  recruiting 
stations  will  only  cause  overcrowding.     Those  must  not 
yet  go  who  have  others  dependent  on  them  alone.     But 
for  the  young  man  whose  earnings  arc  his  om  n,  the  course 
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ilem 'n     ^?  ''^'Z""  '''''^  ""'  ^"^  ""«-  »»«  '""«t  leave 
^e.u  now  tor  England'^  work  and  Enghuurs  wages 
Ut  every  man  think  it  out  without  hurry  and  U,  refdv 

eTn  2      P    ?     ^""^'"  '  "^"  "'^«  '""^^  °"  Wednesday 

irr^".   ^-"^'""^^    ^^'^    '^""^'    '^.V    «-turday   whetl^; 
l.ondon  is  giving  her  the  Innrl      Tu^  "^uitr 

loiwlnn'    ,  ^=  "t>r  tnt  lead.     1  he  answer  rests  with 

London  s  young  men  and  with  London's  women. 
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JUDGMENT 

Auijutil  .'JO. 
A  NATION  that  has  not  during  pt'iue  given  its  attention 
to  war  is  Ixmiul,  when  war  conies,  to  exiierieneo  disasters 
great  and  snialJ.    They  are  a  gauge  of  that  nation's 
inward,  spiritual  strength.     A  nation  is  not  the  same 
as  a  people.   It  is  a  unit  made  up  of  iKJople  and  Govern- 
ment, of  leaders  and  followers,  and  one  of  the  marks  of 
a  well-knit  nation  is  the  mutual  trust  between  these  two 
parts.     In  war  the  enemy  wishes  to  produce  disorder, 
weakness,  confusion.     If  he  can  sow  distrust  between 
people  and  Government  he  has  half  won  his   battle. 
Accordingly  to  attack  the  Government  during  a  war  is 
a  treasonable  act.   In  England  the  Government  is  always 
that  of  the  people's  choice  ;  it  represents  the  majority. 
The  system  by  which  this  choice  is  exercised,  of  a  dis- 
solution and  re-election   of   the   House   of   Commons, 
together  with  the  tradition  of  free  uiscussion  in  which  all 
men  take  part,  without  regard  to  the  extent,  the  nature 
and  the  subjects  of  their  knowledge,  has  led  in  Englant' 
to  what  is  known  as  the  party  system,  which  is  an  excellen 
arrangement  for  government  by  public  discussion,  and 
IS,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  the  best-known  plan  by  which 
A  population  of  many  millions  can  exercise  self-govern- 
ment.    But   it    has   some   disadvantages.     The    party 
which  is  not  in  office  is  in  opposi  aon.     A  generation  ago 
a  brilliant  politician,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  enunci- 
ated the  maxim   '  the     msinesH  of  an  opposition  is  to 
oppose ',  and  this  maxim  has  since  been  adopted  by  his 
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followers  ftB  though  i  wore  n  law  of  nnture.  But  it  is 
not  n  Inw  of  nature.  It  is  merely  a  rough  rule  for  men 
who  are  agreed  it)  their  wi«h  that  their  own  side  Ix'ing 
in  a  minority  should  manage  in  the  next  eleetion  t.. 
Ijecome  a  nuijority.  There  are  some  matters  in  whieh 
the  Government,  of  whatever  partv.  is  the  trustee  for 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  Mell  as  for 
the  whole  Empire,  matters  in  whieh  either  the  fjovern- 
nient  nujst  aet  or  no  action  can  he  taken.  Such  matters 
are  the  conduct  of  England's  relations  with  foreign 
Powers  and  of  war.  Applied  to  these  matters  Ix>rd 
Randolph  fhurchill's  maxim  is  high  treason. 

In  war  at  any  rate  the  Government  must  he  supported. 
There  is  only  one  enemy,  the  foreign  foe.  The  processes 
of  party  are  inapplicable  during  war  excei>t  with  a  pro- 
found modification.  In  peace  the  members  of  each 
party  take  counsel  together  in  order  that  they  mav  co- 
operate effectively  against  the  other.  In  war  this  whole 
nation  is  one  party  and  the  enemy  the  other.  In  war. 
therefore,  the  whole  nation,  both  parties  or  all  ])arties. 
must  take  counsel  together  in  order  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Every  man  must  contribute  hi  best  to  the  common 
stock,  giving  his  person,  if  he  is  hale  and  hearty  and  of 
the  military  age.  giving  his  money  and  his  work  if  and 
when  they  are  wanted,  and  contributing,  if  he  can,  to  the 
)iational  deliberation  in  order  to  help  towards  right 
decisions  being  reached. 

There  is,  however,  a  deep  distinction  Ijetween  the 
deliberation  of  a  party  during  peace  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  nation  during  war.  The  object  of  a  party 
•luring  peace  ir  to  suggest  and  promote  legislation  and 
adminif^tration  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and 
feelings  cherished  by  its  membeis.  The  o})ject  of  the 
leaders  iy.  to  propose  mr ar ures  which  will  Ik-  agreeable  to 
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pu  ,1,0  opinion  nn.l  to  tho  to,ni>or  of  the  people.  Even 
a  (tovormnent  acting  for  the  nation,  when  it  has  to 
.loenle  whether  or  not  to  make  war,  whieh  is  a  national 
and  not  a  party  act.  eonsich-rs  puhhe  opinion.  It  will 
not  .leei.le  to  nu.ke  war  nnless  ami  nntil  it  is  sure  that 
the  ,x.oph.  ,n.clerstan,l  an<l  will  supp<Mt  it.  F.,r  these 
rea.sons  the  whole  habit  of  our  p<,litieal  haulers,  of  the 
inetnlKTs  of  a  Uovorn.nent  and  of  the  nuMnln-rs  of  an 
Opposition  is  to  wateh  what  is  ealled  public  opinion 
anc  t<,  seek  guidance  from  it.  fn  peace  that  is  natural 
and  may  l)e  right. 

But  in  war  it  would  he  absurri      It  would  be  worse 
than  madness  tor  a  Govern.nc.:     .  „eek  guidance  in 
regard  to  its   military  and  naval  action  from   public 
opm.on.     War  is  an  art.     A  Government  engage«l  in 
a  war  against  another  C;overnment  is  like  a  ehess-pla  ver 
The  only  advi.     that  will  h<-lp  a  ehess-pla  ver  is  tha"t  of 
a  man  who  is  uaHter  of  the  gan.e.  and  a  Government  can 
no  niorr  ^  upe  to  defeat  another  (unernn.ent  unless  it 
understands  the  game,  than  a  man  who  never  |)|ayed 
ches.  in  his  hfe  to  win  a  game  against  a  chess  champion. 
War  IS  a  nmch  harder  game  than  chess.     Onh-  those 
can  understand  the  moves  who  have  given  the  "best  of 
their  lives  to  studying  them.     In  England  this  kind  of 
study  was  until  quite  recently  neglectful.     Xone  of  the 
politicians  and  comparatively  few  ofHcers  of  the  armv 
have  been  devoted  to  it.     The  General  Staff  has  culti- 
vated it.  but  the  General  Staff  is  only  about  ten  v'cars 
old,  so  that  as  an  institution  for  the  study  of  war  it  is  still 
in  its  infancy. 

How  then  is  the  nation,  the  combination  of  Govern- 
ment and  people,  to  know  what  to  think  of  the  course  of 
the  war  now  going  mi,  and  how  is  it  to  satisfv  itself  that 
a  given  measure  of  preparation  or  of  action  is  sound 
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that  i«.  will  conduce  touanis  victory  and  not  towards 
defeat  ? 

There  is,  I  think,  one  way.  and  one  onlv,  hv  which  men 
(•an  h..|K.  to  estinmte  truly  eith.r  the  events  faking'  |.la<e 
in  the  theatre  ,»f  «ar  or  the  n.ea.sures  pn.po.sed  to  or 
adopted  l,y  the  (Government.  Thev  must  Ih-  .onsidend 
n«.l  accordn.j.^  to  likes  or  di.like..  hut  acconling  to  the 
principles  whi.l,  coustitut,-  the  science  of  war  and  in  the 
lU'ht  application  <,f  whi.h  lic^  the  art  of  carrving  it  on 

A  nation,  a    (iovernment.  and   a    people   mav   learn 
HrunetlunK   fp^n,    nnstakes.    ami    perhaj.s    the    value   of 
nustakcH  is  that,  if  we  think  al^>ut  then.  riKhtlv.  we  shall 
earn  fron,  then,.     We  have,  for  instance,  ahea.lv  vio- 
lated the  lust  principle  of  war,  which  is  that  a  i^ition's 
IH.hcy  and  its  naval  ami  milirary  preparations  .should 
go  tog,.ther  like  body  an.l  so,d.     Our  i.olicv  for  t-  n  V(>ars 
has  iK.n  to  stand  hy  France.     The  preparations  suited 
t..  tha    poluy  were  a  navy  sure  to  Ix-at  the  (Jerman  Xavv 
-wo   hope   we   have   that-aml  an   arn.y  able   by  its 
i"nn  HTs  as  well  as  its  quality  to  fight  the  German  .\rn,v 
on  the  (  ontinent.     Kvery  one  now  sees  that  that  is  the 
""I'"    nuhtary    business   of    England   at    presc,,.     The 
i;:>tK-.ansd,d  not  think  so.     Those  who  criticize.l  them 
•hd  .u,  thn.k  .so.     The  a.lvocates  of  con.pul.sorv  .ervicc 
toM  us  that  we  ought  to  introduce  con.puLsorV  servi.-e 
or  hon,e  defence.     If  they  thought  otherwise",  if  thev 
Ix'lH-'l  that  the  army  .so  rai.se.l  would  really  have  to  be 
sent  abroad,  they  were  not  cp.ite  frank  with  us      Th- 
pnnciples  of  war,  now  and  always,  have  been  thes.n.e 
An  .sland  ,s  best  defended  by  a  navy,  which  operates  h^ 
destroymg  the  enemy's  navy.    A  (."o.itinenlal  State  i.  IxM 
oyerconu«  by  defeating  its  arnucs  in  its  own  tcmto,  v 
Ve  can  all  now  see  how  ,nuch  better  off  we  should  ha;; 
»H^'-"  to-day  .f  we  had  traim.l  all  our  younir  n,en  so  that 
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we  could  have  sent  to  France  at  once  twenty  or  thirty 
divisions  instead  of  four,  five,  or  six.  If  we  now  make  up 
our  rnnids  that  we  will  in  future  let  policy  and  naval  and 
military  measures  go  hand  in  hand,  we  shall  at  least  have 
profited  from  one  of  our  mistakes. 

There  are  other  principles  of  war  which  we  should  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind.     One  is  a  consequence  of  the  1 1  ity 
between    policy    and    military    measures.     The     best 
master  of  the  principles  of  war  ought  alwavs  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  because  the  Cabinet  determines 
the  policy,  and  how  can  the  policy  square  with  the  con- 
ditions of  war  unless  those  conditions  are  explained  l)y 
a  competent  judge  of  war,  and  unless  the  Cabinet  explc  :ns 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  policy  ?     The  Government,  as 
soon  as  the  crisis  was  there,  recognized  this  principle 
The  Prime  Minister  then  sent  for  the  man  whose  judg- 
ment of  war  he  think-  best,  and  made  him  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.     But  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  con- 
noisseur of  war  had  been  consulted  years  ago,  when  the 
Government  began  to  co-operate  in  policy  with  France 
concerning  the  means  of  naval  and  military  co-operation 
with  her. 

Two  more  principles  are  worth  considering,  because 
they  explain  the  battle  which  as  I  write  is  being  fought 
out  in  France.  A  Government  in  war  must  find  out  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  enemy's  power,  and  must  strike 
at  that  centre  of  gravity  with  all  the  forces  that  it  can 
possibly  collect.  To  use  forces  at  some  minor  point  may 
sometimes  be  desirable,  but  the  forces  dedicated  to  any 
minor  ends  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  Above  all, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  hold  back  under  the  name  of  reserves 
any  forces  that  could  by  possibility  be  employed  in  the 
decisive  battle.  Reserves  are  of  two  kinds  :  "they  may 
be  forces  kept  for  unforeseen  contingencies  or  they  may 
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be  troops  vvhich  a  general  has  ready  at  hand  but  does  not 

put  into  the  battle  until  he  sees  where  best  to  employ 

them      The  only  unforeseen  contingency  which  has  to 

be  reckoned  with  is  a  German  landing  in  England.     Ifc 

cannot  take  i,lace  unless  and  until  the  Navy  has  broken 

down  of  wh.ch  there  is  no  sign,  and  even  then  it  will  not 

ake  place  ,f  the  battle  in  France  ends  in  a  German  defeat. 

for  m  that  case  Germany  will  have  her  hands  full  at 

home.     The  decisive  battle  of  this  war  is  that  now  going 

Z  r"         T  ,  ''^'   ^'''  ""^  '^  P^^^^-t  -  Cferman 
batt '"^  "I  England  is  to  gain  the  victory  now  in  that 
battle.     Thus  the  great  military  principles,  that  of  the 
concentration  of  the  action  in  space  and  time  and  that 
which  asser;s  that  the  best  defence  is  to  beat  the  enemy's 
army,  concur  in  indicating  that  the  right  course,  from 
the  instant  the  war  was  seen  coming,  was  to  send  every 
available  trained  unit  '  ,  join  the  French  Army.     We  do 
not  know  the  strength  of  the  force  which  has  been  given 
to  Sir  John  French,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  principles 
of  war  pointed  to  its  including  every  fully  trained  soWier 
that  England  possesses,  every  P3gular  unit  and  every 
Tem  orial  unit,  if  any,  which  was  fit  to  stand  by  the 
Regulars  in  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  we  'know 
them  to  be  passing.     If  report  be  true,  some  Regular 
troops,  even  some  units  of  the  Expeditionarv  Force  that 
had  been  organized,  were  not  at  first  sent  but  were  kept 
at  home      I  nless  they  have  all  been  sent  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  action,  the  effort  that  England  has  made  in 
the  decisive  battle  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  might  have 
been.     According  to  military  principles  that  would  be 
a  sin  of  omission.     It  might  make  all  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat.     If  defeat  comes  we  must 
l.ear  it  hke  men,  and  continue  our  preparations  to  com- 
pel victory  to  come  to  our  side.    But  in  the  event  of 
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defeat  we  must  keep  our  heads  cool  ;   we  must  help  the 
Government,  not  attack  it.     The  Goverinnent  itself  is 
in  the  same  position  as  the  nation,  not  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  war.     It  has  had  to  decide  and  has  decided, 
as  any  British  jury  would,  to  the  best  of  its  insight  and 
judgment.     It  will  have  had  military  advice,  which  wo 
hope  was  based  upon  the  great  principles.     Sometimes 
soldiers  themselves  forget  the  principles.     It  is  then  hard 
for  Ministers  who  are  not  soldiers  to  abide  by  those  prin- 
ciples.    Sometimes  the  soldier,  though  inspired  by  the 
principles,  is  unable  to  convince  his  unmilitary  superiors. 
These  are  the  difticulties  always  exi)erienced  by  demo- 
cratic Governments  in  the  conduct  of  war.     There  is  no 
better  illustration  of  them  than  the  case  of  President 
Lincohi  in  the  American  Civil  War.     It  took  him  a  long 
time  to  discover  which  of  the  soldiers  who  were  reputed 
to  understand  the  principles  were  equal  to  their  reputa- 
tions.    He  found  the  right  way  in  the  long  run,  but  it  was 
only  through  disaster,  and  was  possible  to  him  only  be- 
cause he  was  an  honest  man  with  a  single  eye  to  his 
country's  good.     Of  our  own  Ministers,  and  of  all  our 
political  leaders,  we  are  sure  that  their  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place.     What  they  do  not  know  about  war  they 
will  have  to  find  out  by  experience.     We  must  stand  by 
them,  even  in  the  darkest  hours.     In  that  way,  and  in 
no  other,  this  nation,  the  leaders  and  the  i)eople,  will 
weather  the  storm.     Then  the  England  of  our  children 
will  be  better  and  greater  than  the  England  that  our 
fathers  left  us.     If  not,  we  had  better  all  die  fighting. 
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^E:e™E  l,ehi„cl  hor  Xavy,  Engl„„,|  has  ,o,„  „ff  her 
»".ali  ar,„y  t„  help  l.-r„„eo  i„  her  ,lc«,K.rate  lltl 

.'  I  that  ,s  possible,  and  ,|.^  arrange,„e„ts  n,a,ie  ,l„r  ,J 
peaee  enable  the  Govem.nent  to  replaee  i„  1, 1  ^  "f 
have  lH.en,  an,l  will  continue  to  tl  heavv  l,v  ;,-!  ^ 
.nen,nu.n  pre,«re„  ,„take  their  pla;e  „,.     he  C 

Ihere  are  two  precedeiitH  for  the  atteinnt  tr.  ...  v 
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intelligence  of  the  country  exerted  itself.    There  was 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  a  good  deal  of  disorder,  but 
there  was  only  one  will.    The  second  attempt,  directed 
by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  failed,  for  Napoleon  would 
not  and  ronld  not  give  free  play  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  md  could  not  therefore  delegate  authority  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  independent  minds,  of  men  throwing 
their  whole  souls  into  the  work.     Spontaneity  had  been 
crushed  out  by  his  dictatorship.    A  nation  docs  not 
resemble  a  machine  which  can  be  set  to  work  by  one 
man  pressing  a  button  or  turning  a  handle  while  others 
merely  shovel  coal  into  the   furnace.     A   nation  is   a 
society  of  men,  out  of  whom  the  best  can  be  got  when 
every  man  throws  his  wits  as  well  as  his  will  into  the 
business.     In  such  a  case  a  hint  is  as  good  as  a  command, 
for  the  readiness  with  which  quick-witted  men  grasp  the 
nature  of  a  task  set  them  is  one  of  the  perpetual  miracles 
of  life.     Tell  an  eager  man  what  to  do  and  he  will  find 
a  way  to  do  it ;  try  to  tell  him  how  to  do  it  and  you  will 
put  him  into  a  strait  waistcoat  and  half  cripple  him. 
In  Ireland  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Redmond,  whom 
I  name  in  alphabetical  order,  are  co-operating  heart  and 
soul  to  make  an  Irish  army.    They  would  not  be  Irishmen 
if  they  were  not.     In  Great  Britain  we  have  two  armies, 
one  already  organized,  the  Territorial  Force,  and  the 
other  the  new  Regulars  which  Lord  Kitchener  is  organiz- 
ing.     Of  these  the  Territorial  Force  has  the  start  ;   its 
organization  is  complete  ;    it  has  its  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  it  has  the  tradition  of  half 
a  century's  effort  to  learn.    What  it  requires  is  a  process 
of  annealing. 

Living  together  in  complete  units  at  full  strength,  the 
Territorial  troops  must  be  gradually  gaining  that  quality 
of  cohesion  which  marks  an  army.     Daily  marches  will 
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har,lon  then  for  the  field.     Their  utHcorH  are  keen  and 

nteU.gent  and  many  of  them  have  studied  war.     What 

they  are  now  acqniring  is  the  confidence  wliich  comes 

froM.pract.ce.     Bt.t  there  is  o..e  other  thi,.g  need  J 

one  thmg  wh.ch  is  i..disix.nsable  to  give  officers  a..d  .ne,.' 

u.  s|>mt..al  q..ahty  which  will  enable  then,  to  en...late 

he  ach.evements  of  the  Army  now  in  Fra.ice.   That  o,.e 

tiling  ,s  the  power  to  shoot  straight.     It  is  everythh.g 

The  weapcm  with  which  the  infantry  soldier  destroys 
his  e.iemy  ,s  the  120  bullets  which  he  carries.     The  .i He 
IS  merely  aj.iachine  for  directing  then..     Give  a  rec.uit 
a  nfle  a"^  he  will  he  afraid  of  it.     When  he  fires  it  kicks 
an.  and  the  bullets  seem  to  go  everywhere  except  to  the 
l)art.cular  pomt  at  which  he  thought  he  was  airning     A 
nian  in  that  condition  is  bound  to  be  afraid  when  he  hears 
the  enemy's  bullets  whistling  past  him  in  the  air     He 
may  hope  that  one  of  his  bullets  may  hit  an  enemy  but 
m  h.s  heart  he  is  quite  sure  that  it  Mill  not.     B^.t   " 
the  recruit  be  quietly  taught  to  handle  the  rifle  ;  let  him 
practise  every  day  on  the  range,  firing  in  every  practice 
only  a  few  deliberate  shots,  and  let  tWs  practice  be  co.- 

^^  II  find  that  he  ca..  hit  the  target  and  even  the  bulls-eve 
ui^ilTh:"      ;".!'  ''^'"  '''  ^'^^^  '•^"^^-'  -^^^  --ti.u.e' 
that  a    short  range  he  will  hit  the  target  and  probably 

and-  "^  proportion  to  the  power  the  recruit  has  acquired 
to  t ""f.;"'''  ^  '-gthened.     The  object  is  not  merei; 
to  teach  the  man  to  hit,  but  to  give  hin.  the  knowledge 

^Itr        ''  ''^  ""''^'"^  ''-'  ^^"^^^  ^'  '^'' 

The  second  stage  consist,  in  practice  against  the  kind  of 

targets  wh.ch  are  offered  by  the  battle-field,  small  objects. 
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iiK.viiij;  ..bjrcts.  ol.j«.<'ts  1  hat  appear  aiul  disappear.  ( >nly 
constant  practice  will  give  the  necesMarv skill.  \vi  <.nly 
'"  |>r..p()iti..Ji  as  that  skill  is  really  aV.piired  ca..  the 
man  he  expected  to  r(«ly  upon  jiiniself.  All  this  is  a 
•natter  „f  indivi.inal  training;  it  in  an  educati..i.  in 
which  each  mail  must  coiujuer  for  himself,  of  course 
under  pro|)er  guidance  and  instruction,  the  mastery  of 
his  weapon. 

Then  comes  the  third  stage.    A  group  of  men.  .-ach  (,f 
M  hom  has  made  himself  a  goo<l  shot .  nuist  l,e  j)laced  under 
a  le;uler  for  the  attack  l.y  bullets  upon  a  groupof  largc-ts. 
They  must  be  extended,  must,  advance  towards  t  ho  target 
as  they  would  in  battle,  and  halt  from  time  to  time  to  lire. 
In  these  conditions  they  will  be  disciplined  by  the  fact  tliat 
every  shot  means  a  bullet  tired .     This  collect  ive  i)ractice 
must  aim  at  something  more  than  mere  steadiiu'ss  •    it 
np.ist  convince  the  soldiers  of  the  value  of  control.     A 
description  of  two  exercises  will  illustrate  what  is  meant. 
Suppose  a  squad  of  ten  men  with  ten  rounds  a])icce 
advancmg  from  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards  against 
a  row  of  ten  targets  rei)resejiting  men  lying  down  a  few 
.vards  a])art.  and  let  each  target  be  such  that  when  liit  it 
wdl  fall.lown  anddi.sappear.  the  targets  being  nund)ere(> 
from  one  to  ten.     It  is  a.ssumcd  that  the  n.eii-s  previ(,us 
tnumnghas  been  :,uch  that  each  of  them  mav  be  expected 
to  hit  his  target  with  one  at  least  of  his  ten  bullets       In 
the  Hrst  practice  each  man  will  aim  ever>   time  at  the 
t  >rget  corresi)onding  to  his  own  number.    When  the  ten 
rounds  liave  been  Hred  all  ten  targets  should  be  down 
but  they  will  fall  irregularly.     In  the  second  jmietice  all 
tlie  ten  men  will  fire  at  the  on(>  target  named  by  the 
leader,  beginning  with  number  one.     in  this  case  the 
targets  will  go  down  in  orderly  succession,  one  at  eacli 
round.     The  iuen  will  then   be  asked  to  consider  the 
tranie  of  mnid  of  the  enemy  represented  by  the  targets. 
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Whirl,  kiii.l  of  pnu-tic,.  wouhl  Im-  n,.,.sl  likelvto  niakr  >m 
«•"«''•.>-  s  s(,u.i>|  of  ten  n.n,  «„  away  ?     Thov  will  sa  v  l.» 
t.lu.n,s,.|v,>s  that  any  ten  sohliVrs  lyi„K  ,h,u„  an.l  exposed 
J«»  hrr  u-,||  oxpect  s„nio  „f  their  nnrnlHT  t..  hv  hit      S„ 
<».!«  as  the  hits  aro  irregular  each  of  then,  will  trust  t„  his 
lN<k  au.l  keep  his  ,,laee.  hoping  that  his  own  turn  will  ,u,t 
-<'"H'.      Hutjf  they  fall  i,i  regular  order,  iK-ginning  fron, 
H  Mank.  l.y the  time  the  first  Hve  are  down  the  sixth  unl<  ss 
ho  is  an  al,s(,lute  hero,  will  fn.  off.     fn  this  way  the  ,nen 
of  the  praetieo  s(,ua<l  will  perceive  the  nature  of  the  effect 
o"  1  he  onc.nys  spirit  of  a  fire  which  is  directcl  and  con- 
trolled.    A  porfectly  .lisciplined  battalion  would  be  one 
which  was  accustomed  to  advance  for  a  thousand  yards 
111  exfemled  order.  Hring  bullets  at  targets. 

All  that  is  recpiircd  to  make  the  Territorial  Force  a 
hrst-rate   army  is   daily  practice  with    bullets   against 
targets,   beginning  with  individual  practice  until  that 
bus  pro<luced  its  full  results,  and  then  going  on  to  Held- 
hnng  by  squads,  by  platoons,  and  by  companies      The 
only  requisites  are  plenty  of  ammunition  and  plenty  of 
ground.     The  (iovernment  has  taken  powers    I  believe 
to  occupy  for  military  purposes  any  ground  that  may 
bo   re.pi,re.l.     We    may   therefore   expect    the   County 
Associations  each  of  them  to  requisition  whatever  areas 
It  may  re(iuire  for  ranges,  and  each  Territorial  division 
to  take  the  same  step.     Ten  rounds  a  day  Y>ev  man  for 
thirty  days   fired  attentively   would   put   the  infantry 
of  the  Territorial  Force  at  least  on  a  level  with  the 
infantry  of  any  Continental  army.     A  second  ten  rounds 
a  day  for  a  second  month  would  make  them  the  best 
shooting  troops  in  the  world. 

These  shootinf  practices  properly  arranged  will  occupy 
each  company  only  a  fraction  of  each  day ;  the  rest  of 
the  tune  is  available  for  marching,  and  for  the  various 
branches  of  instruction  in  evolutions  and  in  field  service 
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The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  memorable  siwech  at  the 
Guildhall  on  Friday,  spoke  with  reserve  of  the  netual 
progress  of  the  war,  with  regard  to  which  he  urged  our 
countrymen  to  take  long  views.     The  end  to  which  we 
look  forward  is  victory,  a  righteous  i)eace  imi)osed  upon 
Germany  by  force  of  arms.     That  end  is  not  at  present 
visible,  for  Germany  occupies  outraged   Belgium  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  France.     We  see 
victory  and  the  peape  to  come  only  with  the  eve  of  faith, 
and  that  faith  rests  on  our  will,  finely  expressed  by  Mr! 
Asquith  in  a  passage  which  imi)lied  that  England  would 
rather  be  destroyed  than  acquiesce  in  the  triumi)h  of 
force  over  law  and  of  brutality  over  freedom.     England 
has  vowed,  and  her  people  have  vowed,  to  win  or  die.    In 
that  spirit  we  must  look  the  war  boldly  in  the  face  and 
try  to  see  the  truth.     Courage  must  be  allied  with  good 
counsel.     We  must  not  only  hope  for  victorv,  but  follow 
the  road  that  leads  to  it. 

The  war  is  little  more  than  a  month  old.  It  is  onlv 
a  fortnight  since  we  heard  of  the  fall  of  Namur  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  forward  movement  of 
the  German  Army.  While  I  am  writing-  on  the  5th  of 
«epteraber— we  suppose  the  front  of  the  French  Arnn- 
to  correspond  roughly  with  the  line  of  the  Marne  froili 
Pans  towards  the  east,  and  perhaps  with  that  of  the 
Seme  from  Paris  to  Rnuen.  Thus  in  a  fortnight  the 
Germans  have  pressed  back  an  army,  made  up  of  the 
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whole  manhood  of  the  Frejich  nation,  acr.>s.s  u  strip  of 
country  forming  iK-rliaps  in  area  onc-«oventh  or  oiie- 
eighth  of  France.  The  tJc.rn)an  right  wing  ha«  niovt^ 
durmg  that  time  from  the  Belgian  frontier  t(.  the  neigh- 
b.)urhood  of  Paris.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  aim y 
moves  by  strides,  and  take  the  distance  from  Maubeuge 
to  Pans  as  one  stride.  Three  more  such  strides  would 
brmg  the  Cicrman  Army  to  Toulouse.  Of  course,  we  all 
hoiK5  that  no  such  further  advance  will  be  made,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Germans  wish  to  make  it.  What 
IS  to  stop  them  ?    The  French  Army. 

We  may  be  abs  jiutoly  certain  that  the  French  Army 
if  It  could  would  have  i)revcnted  the  Hrst  stride.     The 
condition  of  France  to-day  is  not  in  the  least  lik'.  that 
of  England.     In  England  life  goes  on  much  as  it  did 
before.     The  Territorials  are  collected  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  we  see  many  more  of  them  in  uniform  than 
usual,   but  the  streets  in  the  evening  are  still  fairly 
crowded  with  men  and  women  ;  and  though  jK-'ople  are  all 
thmkmg  of  what  may  perhaps  hapi)en,  and  of  the  little 
band  of  heroes  which  forms  a  small  fraction  of  the  French 
ime,  nothing  particular  is  happening  in  this  country. 
But  from  every  f.wn  and  province  of  France  the  mc-ii 
between  twenty  and  forty  have  disapix^ared  ;    thev  arc 
m  the  hghtmg  line,  and  no  one  knows  how  nianv  of  them 
have   fallen.     The   rest   of    France   is   desolate.     That 
northern  strip  is  In  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  we 
know  trom   what   has  hapi>ened  in   Belgium   what   is 
bappcHiug  there.     Those  nullions  of  French  soldiers  are 
bgntmg  for  life,  for  France,  for  all  that  thev  hold  dear. 
Ihere  is  no  flinching  ;    they  are  all  out  to  fight  to  the 
tleath  ;  that  has  been  their  tenifjer  from  the  he-i....;,,,, . 
but  up  to  now  the  Germans  have  proved  strongerr  It'lnay 
bo  numbers,  it  may  be  generalship  ;  the  result  i^  plain. 
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l">l'-    "on-  U,  1,..|,,.     Kv-ry  «,...k  f„r  u  «l,„r,  ,i,„..  „ 
may  Ik-  nhio  ,„  »„„,  „  „„„„  ,„„.^         , ^  »  " 

<Mn   litll,.  hoi|m.     N„|K,|c„„  ,h„„K|„  It  ,,1,,.  ,„  ,,„„, 

^<t.  «lnl..  „„r  (.„vernm,.Mt  ,1,k.»  „I|  ,hat  i»  ,k,»«M,I,.    it 

-."»   pnul..,,,    ,,,   ,.o„H,,„    „,,„t    „u.   »it,„'„i„„      ;,  ; 

l«.H"<>.  K„|,,H»,„K  thi„K»  K„  „Kai„„t   our  „i,ho»      Wo 

pi  .,o.  trouble.  ,m™.|v<.»  al,„„t  what  will  ha,  ,.„  i 

thlngH  take  a  favouralilo  turn.  " 

Tlu.    K„.,K.h  Anuy,  with  it»  British  c-outingeft    has 

ihat  „  very  lmr,l  work:   i,  put,  a  g„.„t  „trai„  „,   t le 

i  h,»  k,n,l  of  effort  „,„y  have  to  be  .o„ti„u«l,  the  Freud,' 
co„te-t,„g  their  territory  stop  by  stop,  yet  Ix-iug" 
«..tly  pressed  baek  by  a  stronger  am,'.  '.So g!,  s   ho 

Wde  1      The'"  "°*  """'7  """"'■•«  »"'  "avo  beo.f  huallv 
ur  ,w ,;     S  ■', '  ""'f  '"  '""  '■■""  "-^''austiug  than 

t    t,rc.,l       The    further   the    Gorutaus    ,»uotrate    iuto 
iTauee  w.thout  shatteriug  the  Freuoh  Arluv  the  great  ' 

ela.xed.  When  either  Anny  fools  the  strain  too  great 
le  h..ak,„g  i„t  will  be  near,  and  when  either  Anny 
bteaks  tho  other  will  bo  viotorious.  If  now,  or  at  a,  v 
l,on,t  between  the  Seine  and  tho  Pyrenees,  he  Frenoh 
Ar„,y  should  break,  the,,  tho  (iennans  would  bo"n, 
.olotoly  ™tor.ous.     They  would  have  conquered  Franco  • 
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•«;«roat   to  t h.  (;aron,u..  ,h,.  OnnanK  uill   „ot    vc-f    U, 
v.(t„r.o„H,  tiM.  .Icnsion  Mill  ,u,t  y.-l   Lav.  .  on,.."     Th., 

(.mnanArM.vwil|l,esf,ain(.,lt<>tlH.uttnM.ost.     If  thon 
uh.u.  tlu.(.,.rmaM  Anny  isstill  on  the  ra.k.son,,.  u.^U.no 
|»"  !«•  Im.n« ht  fo  |„.ar  against  it.  tho  Htrain  «ouM  l,r 
«'-   '""'•';■   tlH.   cKan.Hn.    u,>.,M    |„.   ,.vc.r-..xc.rto,|   an.l 
woi.c    .•<,liap«...   a.Hl   i„st(.a,l   of  (ivruum   vi.torv  tlu-n- 

would  l,oa(.,T,na,Mlisa«tor.c:r..at<Ta„cl  .non.tn.nu.wlous 
m  P-l-t.on  to  tho  .liHta.uc-  ov.r  ulnVh  ihv  iiovmnn 
Army  wouM  l.avo  ,,reviousIy  aclva.uc.l.  A  (J.-rnuu. 
'-  ;-t  ou  1 1...  Mon«e  wouM  havo  boo,,  easily  reparable  ; 
'^  ;«'''nan  .lefeat  on  the  Seine  vvonM  not  en.l  the  war 
a  (.orn.an  defeat  on  the  (Jaron.u-  w :>uM  be  ruinous. 

lus  sketch  of  the  possibilities  of  goo<|  and  evil  n.av 
•«•  taken  as  a  starting-point  fron.  vvhieh  to  consider  what 
Kngland  has  to  do  in  order  to  help  France,  which  is  her 
H'st  way  of  help.n.  he.^elf.     .She  n.av  send  such  rein- 
..rcenu.,t8  as  she  can  to  strengthen  a  little  the  resis- 
lanceofthefrenchanny.     It  ca.n.ot  be  much,  because 
a  re.nforcenu.nt  <.f  twenty  thousand  u.eans  so  little  to  an 
anny  ,>t  a  nn  l.on.     Suppose,  then,  that  the  French  Arm  v 
kc'cps  its  cohesion  an.l   that   the  British  Xaw   retains 
t  .0  su,.nor,ty  at  sea.     Sooner  or  later  Kngland  will  be 
.'I'le    (.throw  mu,  the  scale  an  army  that  will  count  f.,,- 
some  hmg     ix>rhaj,s    after    two    n.onths   a    quarter    of 
a  Mulhon   lerntorials.  after  four  months  a  quarter  of 
a  nul hon  now  Jiegulars.     Those  would  be  helps  such  as 
may  turn  the  scale,  provided  that  for  two  numths  the 
1<  rench  Army  can  keep  the  lield,  and.  if  the  d^.-i^ion  has 
not  then  been  j.roduced  by  the  fii-st  reinforcement,  can 
with  the  aid  of  that  reinforcement,  keep  the  field  for 
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a  Hevuiul  two  ijionthH  imtii  tho  hwoihI  it^iuforcomont  eaii 
eoiiie  up. 

So  imifh  for  what  Kn^Innd  i-mi  do  to  turn  the  h valo 
now  iiu-liiicd  to  the  din  id  vantage  of  the  AllicM.     If  in 
u  questic.ii  (.f  time.    Can  Knj,dand  U'  ready  hooii  eiumgh  ? 
The  siine  eonsideratio.iH  ai)|)ly  to  what  lliiHHia  ean  do. 
It  iHelear  that  if  the  Husswm  Army  can  strike  a  deadly 
hlow  upon  (Jermany  while  France  8'ill  holds  out,  the 
(Jermans  must  let  go  France  and  turn  againnt   IluHK'a. 
What  woidd  cons' itute  such  a  deadly  Mow  ?   The  mnss 
of  Germany  lies  to  the  west  of  Berlin.     To  the  eas^  of 
lieHin  lie  the  great  provinces  of  East  and  West  Pruss'a,  of 
ToB-jn   and   of  Silesia.     C.ermany   could   do   very  well 
without  any  of  them.     There  can  be  no  deadly  blow  to 
her  until  the  Russian  armies,  victorious,  have  reachcfl 
Berlin  and  Dresden.    Those  cities  are  a  long  way  from  the 
region  where  the  Russian  armies  first  assembled.     If  we 
take  as  one  stride  the  distance  from  the  Belgian  frontier 
to  Paris,  then  Berlin  is  three  strides  away  from  Inster- 
buig,  where  the  Russuins  won  their  first  battle,  and 
J)re8  Icn  three  striiles  away  from  Lemlierg,  where  the 
Rissians  have  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Austrians. 
i^rom  Wai-saw  to  JJerlin  is  not  quite  three  Htridcs.     But 
in  these  eastern  lands  roads  are  fewer  than  in  the  west. 
Railways  are  fewer.     An  army  as  it  advances  must  be 
tvxl  ;   while  it  walks  along  the  roads  its  focxl  must  come 
by  train.     The  pace  depends  upon  the  number  of  roads 
and  railways,  upon  the  greater  or  less  difficulty  of  the 
country,  and  upon  the  power  of  the  resistance' offered . 
I  think  the  German  Emperor  might  be  quite  satisfied  if 
he  were  able  to  stop  the  Russian  advance  at  the  river 
Oiler,  and  that  until  that  river  is  approached  he  will  not 
let  go  whatever  grip  he  has  upon  Fmuce,  or  relax  his 
effort  to  crush  the  French  Army. 
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Tho  (Inncor  ovidcnlly  In  that  Hiinsin,  in  Hpito  of  1  i-r 
MnMiKfh  Mii.l  lur  <!.t.-niiiii.itiori.  may  not  Ix-  li.Io  i,, 
(Idivor  h.-r  Mow  s..uii  cnoimli  fo  Hav.-  Kratic',  un«l  that 
Kn^'lau.l  8  n«'\v  Arini(H  may  not  Ik-  ready  in  time. 

Hut  evt-n  if  that  HhouM  prove  to  Ik'  "the  cane,  tlum-'h 
the  Hit  nation  thet.  «onl.l  he  very  hiaek.  we  numt  still 
hoiH^  for  the  nltimate  vietory.  While  the  IJritiHh  Xavv 
holds  the  Hea  Knglatid  can  yo  on  training  her  men.  The 
DominionH  can  go  on  sending  their  eon*  ui'ents.  In  Hix 
months  the  new  Annies  ought  to  amount  together  to 
a  million,  and  that  million  would  then  have  to  set  to  work 
to  n^eonfjuer  France  from  Cernnu)\  for  i]io  French. 

This  is.  (  iM'lieve,  a  true  accoiir  ,  ,f  the  conditionH  of 
HueceHK,  and  it  will  be  completed  i  y  on  moiv  Hcntcfuc. 
If  Kngland  fails  to  do,  at  the  le.,st,  uh  .t  h.i*,  h.  re  l.ecn 
descrilM'd,  Germany  will  iM'como  the  m  tn  ^-^  of  Knn.pe, 
and  in  that  position  will  find  the  nuMus  '  .  .jcftMi  tho 
British  Navy  and  to  conquer  Kngland. 
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Seplember  9. 
It  see.nt,  now  possible,  aiul  is  eertainlv  worth  while 
to  attempt,  a  general  view  of  the  war  iii  order  to  seJ 
more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  battle  now  going  on  in 
and  aroinid  the  plain  of  Chalons. 

It  may  be  best  to  place  ourselves  in  the  first  instance 
at  the  German  point  of  view.     Germany  undertook  this 
vvar,  stakmg   her  existence  and   that  of  Austria  upon 
the  result,  for  the  conquest  of  Europe,  or  to  sav  the 
sanu.  thmg  in  terms  of  German  thought,   in  order  to 
spread    over    all    K,n-o|H>    the    inestimable    benefits    of 
Gennan   c.lture,   which    the    Russian    barbarians,   the 
decayed  Latni  races,  and  the  stupid  English  have  failed 
to  apprec-uite.     With   a   view  to   this  great   effort   the 
German    Linix^ror  has  given  his  life  to  p-    ..rations. 
The  best  energies  of  his  nation  have  long  been  give.i 
to  m.htary  and  naval  organization  and  to  the  arran^re- 
inents  for  the  propaga.ida  of  Gennan  culture;  for  t"he 
truth   ,s   the   Emperor-s   will,   and   those   who  do   not 
recogn./e  it  are  smitten  with  blindness,  for  which  thev 
nn.st  pay  the  penalty.     Such  infatuated  persons,  if  n,en, 
should  be  shot  ;  ,f  women,  should  be  treated  as  Prussian 
othcers  know  how.     The  plans  were  carefullv  thought 
out.     Russia  was  believed  to  be  behindhand"  with  her 
preparations  and  her  armies  a  long  way  off.     The  French 
Army,  therefore,  was  to   be  crushed  at  once,  and   the 
Russian   Army  to   be  delayed   by  the  Austrian  and   a 
small  porti.m  of  the  German  forces  until  France  was 
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prostrate.     The  fi,-st   thing  was  to  crush  the  IVneh 
Army,  and  for  this  ])urpose  axii^enor  number^'  were  to 
bo  thrown  across  tlie  frontier  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.     France    had    relied    on    the    neutrality    of 
iielgiuin,  and  had  not  fortified  that  part  of  her' own 
frontier    which    faces    Belgium    and    Luxemburg.     The 
great  irn4)ti.,n  was  therefore  made  here.    The  French 
Army  was  spread  out  on  a  line  from  the  .Swiss  frontier 
to  the  .Saml,re.     The  German  Army  threw  an  immense 
force  into  Uelgium  to  turn  and  throw  l)ack  the  Frendi 
left    wing.     This    mano-uvre    succeeded.     The    French 
left   wing,   originally   reaching  from    Wrdun   to   Mons 
was  driven  back  from  this  line  to  the  line  Verdun-Rouen! 
Then  the  (Jerman  right  wing  turned  to  its  left,  neglected' 
Paris  and  the  Lower  Seine,  and  made  for  the  line  Meaux- 
Chalcms-Saint  Menehould.     The  Hrst  object  was  not   as 
non-military  observers  thought,  the  capture  of  l>aris 
but  the  <le.st ruction  of  the   French  Army.     A  German' 
advance  along  ihe  line  Laon-Khcims-Clmlons-Chaumont, 
if  It  could  be  carried  through,  nuist  break  the  French' 
loft  wing  i;:Hl   bring  the  (;erman  Armv  which  accom- 
plished It  on  to  the  rear  of  the  French  right  wing,  spread 
out  from  Verdun  to  lic-lfcrt.     Thc-n  a  vigorous  attack 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  wculd  drive  back  the  French 
right  wing,  which  would   Ik>  taken  in  the  rear  by  the 
victorious  (ierman  right   wing.     That   is  evidcntiv  the 
l)lan.and  if  it  sucreeds  the  position  of  the  French  Army 
will   be  desperate,     f   Ijnd   it   hard  to   In-Iieve  that  the 
(Jermans  can  have  sent  any  troops  away  from   Fi-ance 
to  Russia  before  the  decision  of  the  battle  now  raging. 
I  think  it  much  more  likely  that  troops  moved  by  rail 
from    Belgium    have    been    sent    round    to    Alsace   and 
L;.rraine  for  the  attack  on  the  French  right  wing,  which 
ought  not  to  Ik-  delivered  until  the  battle  round  ('hAlons 
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has  l)o('ri  decide*  1,     If  tho  (lermiiiiH  luivo  really  sent,  off 
acuiisiderable  numlHTof  troops  to  the  Knstern  frontier, 
this  ])!iui  of  Irving  to  hreiik  «hr(»ngh  })etween  Paris  and 
\'er(lnn  has  the  advantage  that  in  ease  of  failure  their 
re'reat  across  the  Metise  to  Lnxendairg  is  much  sliorter 
than  w<Mii(i  have  iH'cn  a  retreat  from  the  S<'ine  fjolow 
I'aris.     The  movement  of  this  right  wing  towards  the 
left   mi  y  therefore   he  a   conse(|Uence  of  the  ]>ressure 
exercised  by  Hiissia  upon  the  Austrian  army  in  Galicia 
and  u])on  the  (U-fences  of  K;ist  Prussia,     liut  the  attempt 
to  hreak  through  the  French  line  south  of  Chalons  m.-.y 
fail.     The  three  or  four  (Jerman  armies  engaged  in  it 
must  thoi  retreat,  and,  as  the  French  army  from  tho 
Txiwer  S«'ine  is  may*  'ling  for  all  it  is  worth  in  probably 
the  directiim  of   Rheims,  the  retreat  will  have  to   I  o 
1>recipitate  or  these  (Jerman  armies  will  ])c  dcstn  jed. 
The  retreat  nnist  pass  across  tlie  Mcuse  In'tween  Me/,ier<>s 
and  Verdun,  and  the  French  left  wing  would  follow  it 
to  this  line,  possibly  Ix-vond  it.     The  attack  on  the 
I'>ench  right  wing  may  Iw  expected  in  order  to  gi\e 
relief   to   the    Ct^rinan   retiring  riglit   wing.     The    two 
armies  would  then  face  one  another  along  the  original 
front  from  R'lfort  to  Givet,  with  the  (Jermans  occu])ying 
Relgium.     The  next  business  of  the  Allies  would  be  to 
free  Belgium  from  the  invaders,  which  they  would  best 
do  bv  attacking  and  defeating  the  (Jerman  armies  in  their 
own  front.     With  the  German  armies  beaten,  a  com- 
paratively small  force  would  bring  about  the  evacuation 
of  R'lgium.  especially  if  that  force  followed  the  line  of 
the  Meuse.  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  German 
army  of  occupation. 

So  nnich  for  the  situation  in  France,  which  in  my 
judgment  shows  no  modification  of  the  German  design, 
for  that  has  evidently  always  b(>en  to  roll  up  the  French 
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I/.      •  '^•*"">    .ire   at    Arnnich    am     Weimar     fho 

«     i«riin    -uHl    Vifiina,    arul    the    British     .t 
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defenders  a  secure  passage  over  a  great  river  or  over 
two  great  rivers  at  their  confluence.  Thus  the  invasion 
of  Germany,  which  must  1x3  carried  out  before  an  accept- 
able peace  can  even  be  proposed,  involves  a  military 
effort  greater  than  has  ever  been  known.  In  this  effort 
England  has  to  play  her  part,  which  she  will  be  able 
to  do  provided  that  the  success  of  her  Navy  gives  her 
security  at  home  for  a  sufficient  number  of  months. 
If  the  Navy  succeeils  in  its  efforts  England's  task  can 
be  fulfilled.  The  German  theory  seems  to  lie  that 
Germany  should  strike  her  blow  at  sea  about  the  time 
of  the  decisive  battle  on  land.  Now,  therefore,  is  the 
time  for  the  Admiralty  to  be  specially  vigilant. 

A  victory  for  the  Allies  would  have  some  JnHucrjce 
on  the  neutrals.  It  would  convince  them  that  Germany 
has  over-estimated  not  only  the  value  but  the  power 
of  her  civilization.  It  would  probwbly  lead  Italy's 
statesmen  to  think  that  the  timt*  has  come  when  they 
must  exert  themselves  to  obtain  jKjsscssion  of  the  terri- 
tories known  as  Italia  Irredenta.  It  would  perhaps  also 
convince  Rumania's  statesmen  that  their  chance  of 
realizing  the  Greater  Rumania  of  their  people's  hojK'S 
is  now  or  never. 

The  Magyars  are  not  enamoured  of  German  civiliza- 
tion. A  victory  at  Chalons  for  the  Allies  would  reveal 
to  them  that  their  best  hope  for  the  future  is  to  accept 
their  national  unity  unimpaired  and  to  agree,  while 
there  is  time,  to  accept  a  Magyar  kingdom,  a  king- 
dom embracing  the  Magyar  country  but  no  lands  in- 
habited by  Rumans,  vSerbs,  or  Czechs.  They  must, 
of  course,  give  up  the  sea.  The  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
north  of  Scutari  lielongs  mainly  to  the  Serbs  and  partly 
to  Italy.  Agram  is  a  city  of  Serbs  where  the  Magyars 
have  no  place. 
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union  h..s  j„sf  |,eon  fought  ..n  l>oth  sidos  „f  the  Marno 
o    KK,„  l,y  o..n.s„lenng  the  picture  of  an  arn.y  corps 

rrance  to  watch  a   Oorman  army  corps  pass  by      At 

SIX  in  the  morning  three  hundre,!  r.„,J    •  ^\ 

..  ,  ^  niitt  iiunared  cuiraHsiers    marfliinrr 

three  abreast,  go  p«Ht  him  at  a  walk       At  a  L     t  ^ 

f  "'"■"?»  a  string  of  ammunition  ivnsons  ,n,l 
niiiliulancc  carts  Tlir.vl.„™„,  i,.  •*""^  'ml 
»i!c      This  »■■«  ,h„      1  '^™"'  *""'  ''y  half.,,,,,,. 

At,  /     .  "'''■"'""  8""''  o'  the  ar„,v  euros 

A    a  ,„„,„  past  seven  n.ore  troops  con.e  up,  fi^t    Lm; 
l..Ut  hons  of  mfantry.  followe..  I,y  a  ,re„,e„,l„,L  rlw 
of  guns,  of  whKh  the  h,st  passes  him  at  eight -thirv 
then  more  .nfantry  for  an  hour,  followed  t  ^Z; 

..Itary  carts   an,,  .agons^  frhraThr 
whi,h  !  *'"'  r'  '■'  ''•'■»''  '™'"  "'  ■""»"'?  cart, 

All  these  l)od„.s  together,  which  have 
F2 
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taken  ten  hours  to  move  pnHt  the  point  where  the 
imaginary  watcher  was  sitting,  constitute  an  army  corps 
of  thirty  thousand,  with  its  ammunition  and  supply 
trains.  This  is  the  most  convenient  way  in  which  an 
army  corps  can  march  along  a  road,  the  spaces  left 
dear  of  troops  allowing  each  party  to  move  freely 
without  lieing  impeded  by  the  little  halts  or  checks  of 
the  party  in  front  of  it.  and  the  spaces  left  open  giving 
room  for  the  troops  to  si)read  out  a  little  from  the 
somewhat  close  order  in  which  they  march  when  at 
attention.  If  they  could  all  be  seen  at  once  they  would 
be  stretched  out  along  the  road  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles — the  troops  themselves  and  the  carts  occu- 
l)ying  something  like  half  that  space,  the  other  half 
being  the  intervals  between  the  diflferent  parties. 

If  two  army  corps  have  to  move  along  the  same  road 
the  intervals  may  be  reduced  and  the  troops  of  the 
second  corps  will  probably  follow  the  troojjs  of  the  first, 
the  baggage  wagons  of  both  corps  forming  a  huge 
traui  a  days  walk  long  in  rear  of  the  second  corps. 
The  troops  of  the  two  corps,  without  the  heavy  wagon 
trains  and  with  few  intervals,  would  iill  something  like 
twenty  miles  of  road,  behind  which  the  wagon  trains 
would  .stretch  for  about  the  same  distance,  though  if 
mooii  lits  were  substituted  for  horse-drawn  vehicles 
these  liaggage  trains  would  be  both  shorter  and  quicker 
of  movement. 

Suppose  the  arm>  corjjs  to  be  marching  on  to  a  battle- 
field. Each  body  as  it  came  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
enemy  would  turn  off  the  road  to  the  right  or  left  and 
spread  itself  out  parallel  to  the  enemy's  front,  forming 
a  series  of  lines  of  men.  The  army  corps  with  thirty 
thousand  infantry  would  then  be  stretched  out  iitr- 
pendicular  to  the  road,  in  a  line  five  or  six  miles  long. 
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way  for  another  arn.y  corps  lo  oon.c-  „„ 

A  number  „f  army  „orp,,  fr„„,  ,h„.,.  ^^ 
■J>>^  com„,a„cier,  constitute  .hat  it  i,  the  ia"    o  , 
1"  call  an  army,  and  each  armv  eorD»  nmv  l„  7 
'wetttyhvc  thousand  to  forty  thou    Ts,"T,  li r' 
".g  as  ,t  has  two  or  three  divisions  of  i,>fa  m';    Tit 
Oormans  had  in  the  lato  battle  no  le».  than  He  s  ,  t 
arnnes,  cou.prisiug  altogether  from   Hfteen   to  twe      • 
corps      They  started  for  the  bafle-.ield  fron,  pi,".™,' 
a  g,.j.t  setnteirele,  stKtehing  fro.n  Annens  to  D  m   o 
ho  Aleuse,  an.l  when  the  battle  began  the  heads  „     Ldr 

Mam,  bj  (,oul„„nn.ers,  Sezanne,  and  Vitrv  le  Francis 
th<,>  ha^c  been  drtven  back,  so  that  their  front  sfetch  S 

oil::";:  -r" ""  ""^  '^'»"" "«'"-"  ^'--^  -' 

,,"  r  ^'"""«"''«.  to  the  north  of  Kevigny.     We 

.u.   to  nnagtnc  the  Kfteen  anny  corps  goL    back 

"clI  .u,aj  to  the  rear,  lest  it  should  block  the  wav  and 
i,ot  ^vell  aua^ .     Ihe  rear-guard  suil  b.  heavily  pa>««ed. 
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but  it  will  Bttcriftcc  it»elf  to  eimure  tlie  »;8cai)e  of  the  army 
corps.    If  the  French  guns  can  get  within  range  of  the 
road  by  which  the  troops  are  marching,  it  will  \)c  a  very 
bad  time  for  those  troops.    Suppose  the  road  should 
be  blocked  at  some  point,  so  that  the  rearward  march 
is  impeded,  that  the  enemy's  guns  command  the  roatl 
while  his  skirmishers  are  pressing  forward  on  the  flank. 
Some  part  of  the  army  corps  must  turn  round  and  light 
while  the  rest  can  clear  the  road  and  get  away.     But 
fifteen  army  corpt^,  if  they  are  to  march  away  smoothly, 
require  fifteen  good  roads.     Between  Rheims  and  Thian- 
court  there  'ire  only  four  great  national  vt  departmental 
roads  leading  to  the  north-west ;  the  rent  are  local  roads, 
good  enough  for  troops  in  small  bodies,  but  not  likely 
long  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  great  masses  of 
wagons  and  guns.     If  the  German  Army  were  confined 
to  the  region  between  Verdun  and  R6thel,  an  orderly 
retirement  would  be  no  easy  matter ;  but  if  it  could  use 
the  roads  which  lead  north  from  Rheims  and  Soissons, 
its  movement  would  be  much  easier.    The  interest  of 
the  Allies  is  therefore  to  prevent  it  from  using  these 
roads,  to  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  Aisne  to  the 
north  of  Rheims,  to  limit  in  every  way  the  number  of 
roads  along  which  it  can  retreat.     If  the  retreat  can 
be  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  of  country,  so  that  each 
road  must  be  used  by  two  or  more  army  corps,  aiid  il 
then  incursions  can  be   made  by   the   Allied   cavalry 
divisions  into  this  narrow  strip  from  one  or  both  sides, 
it  is  easy  to  see  what   the   result  may  be.     Imagint 
a  cavalry  division  with  its  horse  artillery  catching  sight 
of  a  baggage  train  retiring  along  a  high  road.     The  lirs1 
few  shells  would  break  down  two  or  three  wagons  ant 
the  road  Mould  be  blocked.     In  ten  minutes  the  whoU 
baggage  train  would  be  a  confused  mass  of  wreckage 
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""  •■aeh  a„  „  „  V  Lt^  hf.«.„  roads  and  k-t  ,Ik,„.  I„ 

and  it»  outer  0,1- ..  the  Iv      ,"  "™'''  •«■  a'»"t  Tro.ves, 

rather  „,oa.  thai,  half-uav  ro,  ,h  '  ?"  ""'™' 
the  cctre  that  they  anTcLke  'n  l""'""''""^"  '" 
U all  the  liftw,,  road, a™ »  m  .      , '""'"  '"  «"  ''"'''• 

will  be  ea,y.     Cl   hdf  theT"      "'""''  "■^' ""'™""" 

'» '.. 'i.^'  eni,,,-.  iKit:::,:  i,^;:hrorrh:r ''•'■'■''™ 

iiiU8t  retire  along  the  sev.-n  ..   "''^^  "^  "'t' ^'^teen  eorp^ 

«nd  the,     „,  hat.e  .ilr,;  ft^f  ilr"  ni't  T,'" 
Situation  which  the  Frend.  r  ,  ^^  '**  ^^'^ 

have  „re,»„..d  for  the  s^^  1  x;;;:'';'^"'''-''!':''  """'■' 

--ge  it.  I„  either  ca«e  It  ,,'lr'  r"''' 
hu»  bee,,  .t„p,M..d.  But  whea.a.  ,  it  ^  "''™"''-' 
It'tiw  would  be  ea.v    ,.,,..  "  """  """"  i'» 

wi^e.iteouiu:;rh;;i;^rj^^^^ 

it«  retreat  uoukl   be  difHeu  t    is'  '''''"'  '"^^ 

-.ny  eorp.  .ould  be  hke  '  t  T""""  "'""^'^  ""^ 
vigoroudv  pursued  L  "u  '°  .^'^^'V^^'"'"^'^'-  and  if 
^''ti-n.    iHight    .al  "''"'^''^   ^^■^''^'  "^  that   cou- 

di-ster.     VVe  do    i    "rL"    """'^'"'    "^    ^^    ^--ble 

pictures  eorr.;l:dt  "^  ^^^^    ^- 

The    <--...      ^     \     ^"  "'^  "^'^"^1  wtuation. 
The    Oeuuau    A.™,   hrought    with    it    «u,.plie.    o, 
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H.aumnition  and  food  from  Uer.ua.iy.  but  it.  practice  in 
to  nave  the  foml  thuH  carried  by  leciuiHiUoning  food  from 
the  iuhabiUmtH  of  the  country  whidi  it  invaden.     U  m 
a  8y«tem  of  phui.ler  more  <,r  le»H  organized.     'I  lie  country 
tluough  which  thcHe  five  Cicrman  armicH  liavc  advanced 
i«  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  Sambre  an<l  the  MeuH. 
North  of  those  rivers  i.  one  of  the  richest  count nen  of 
the    world,    iK.pulous   and   fertile.     We    know    how  the 
Gernuum  have  plundered  it.     South  of  the  Sand.re  and 
the  Meuse  the  country  is  f..r  the  most  part  hdly,  woo<led, 
and  HlMii-selv  populate.l.     We  may  be  (luite  sure  that 
the   three   German   armies  as   they   advanced   through 
this  comparatively  barre.i  region  have  eaten  up  prac- 
tically everything  they  could  lin.l.    There  will  Ik-  not  Ui»g 
left  for  them  in  the  retreat,  and  if  the  two  armies  which 
eame  through  Belgimn  have  to  join  the  other  three  in 
retiring   through    Luxemburg   and  the   Ardennes    they 
will  be  very  hungry.     If  their  supply  trains  were  thrown 
iuto  confuHion,  they  would  starve. 

There  is  something  mon-  important  in  war  than  ail 
the  matters  more  or  less  technical  whicli  1  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  :  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  armien  engaged. 
When  the  Germans  set  out  at  the  beginning  ot  August 
Ihey  were  in  high  spirits,   vAxich  would   rise  as  they 
adduced.     But  when  they  fou.ul  themsehx-s  unable  to 
break  through  the  French  line  they  would  be  disap- 
uointed.     It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  have  to  go  back,     llie 
French  and  British  troops  have  had  that   exiK-neiicc 
But  what  a  change  when  their  turn  came  to  go   orwurd 
an.l  when  they  tuund  that  they  NNcie  driving  the  German 
arnucs  before  them  !      it  was  well  expressed  the  utlie 
day  by  a  French  trooiK-r,  who  said  as  his  regiment  mo\cd 
forward  :  '  Each  of  us  is  two  men  now. 

Up  to   the   moment   of   writing-Tuesday   morning. 
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n,o  lml,-,l,..  sign,  „ro  „ot  thoso  „f  „  ,|,,.i,ive  vir-lorv. 
■t  «•,„».  nnhn.k,.,,  fr„„t.  Tho  Kr..,,,!,  .Ar,„v  in  it„  ,.-,,. 
."'    ™""    '"    l'"™«-    is   ,. i,|,.ral,l,..    a,„l    ,, „    ,„, 

■;;;;';.;.-i.v  ,.,■„,„„«,.„.  t,.  ,..„,„„ ,, :;;:  .  : 

"     I- a  f. ,■»,„„,„  1,..     .\,„,„„i|,„„., |,„,„|„,. 

Hn„„.„        I  „,,„„,,„„„ ,,,|.vi,.„„,,,„. 

'"  i>i'.-.-.    ^,.t  „n,n,i,,„  „„„„,„,  ,,„„,.„„•,,„,,,.',,. 

nn,,.|„x„»,.«.r,i„„K.     Tl„.  Bri.isl,  ,i„v...r,.„„.,„     ,, 

f..n-.  ,M„s,  ,„„  f,„.  a  ,„„„„.„.  s„»p,.„„  i,s  nr,;  :  „ 

»-r,-n.,  ,.„  „,„!  „.inf„r,.,.  Sir  .,„h„  kV,,..!,.     TI„.       lis 
'"""  '■'  "■■'""■"  "'  I"""'-  «ay  alW.,  ,1„.  s,r         . 

' -■•  '■"  ""•  ■""■  ""V  i,.vi,.s  ,„  i„.  ,,„||.,| .  u,.„„  ;;:^'. 

an.,,,,    .„„.,   „f  ,)„-futur,.:,|„.y„„.   ,„„   „,    '„Z, 

'•i|Ml.  <■    f  l,o,n«  „„„  ll,r„w„  i„„,  ,|„.  «.„|^      ^|„.,.„ 
-.ugh  ii,.,,,,|„r„  a,Kl  S,».H„1  ,i,.s,.rv,.„  „,  |,„„„,  ,„'  J  I, 
U..K.,,,.,,,,a,arvK,„.o  a,  fun  Mn.„g,h,iM, ,,,,», 

K      I,       llu.u  ,l„.r..  ,„  „„.  T..rri.„rial  |.-„r,.,..  „.|,i,.l,.  ,f 
1    lias   l«.,.n    |,ra,„si„g  „ili,    l,ull,.(»  au,l    targHs.   iu.li- 
>Kl,,anvau,    u>.l,<.,ioi.|,i,.i,,g.„i,,,.,.i,  ,„„; i,: 

tTO.p«.     A  large  part  of  i,  ha»  v„luut,.<.r<.,l  f„r  service 

Hegulars.     If  ,l,c  (.overnmeut  e..uul»  I  he  Territ„ri-,k 

t««  ten-  l,le  ,„,»tal<es-tha,  of  uot  a|,,,r..eia.i„g  its  hesT 
||.on.  n,ul  fha,  of  „o,  ,„K|en,tar„li„g  jhe  vah,;  of  ,i„;,. 
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The  Deeper  Causes  of  tlie  War. 

By  W.  Sandav.     :5a.  net.      Third  Impression. 
The  psychology  of  Prussian  militarism  ;  German  public  opinion  and 
Germany's  agRressive  ambitioi.j.  1  ^^orJno  • 

To  the  Christian  Scholars  of  Kurope  and  America . 
A  Heply  from  Oxibru  to  tlie  (German  *  Address  to 
Evangelical  Christians'.     2d.net    '^^^'^  ^"'/J'-^''"- ^,,, 

Ger-?^^l^  ^A^!^:f^^ 
the  present  P-"?''!^' ^H  re^ly  rtJ^'t  m    tJ^  Srm!:^  Keologians 
!^mirhTv?Sudied"eir;'l^';^ents  whio.^  led  up  to  the  war.  or  the 
political  utterances  of  their  own  countrymen. 

ThellcsponsibilityfortheWar.  By w.G.S. Adams. 2a.net 

Three  letters  to  the  ^/.r/n^/f^W  ''V/;"'''|;-;,/j2  W  BurgCof 
Wilkinson,  stating  Great  Brita.n>  case  ;  2.  By  Prof  J^'»"  ^^-  "f  ^jiki^.    - 
the  University  of  Columbia,  statmg  Gtrmany  s  case  ,  3.  uy  rru 
son,  in  reply  to  Prof.  Burgess. 

♦  Just  for  a  Scrap  of  Paper.' 
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rhe  Germans,  their  Empire,  and  how  they  have 

mideit      Uy  C.  R.  L.  F..F.TcnKR.     2d.net     T/nrd  rmpresston. 
"a1?oL  account  of  Prussian  policy  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Ciermans,  their  Empire,  and  what  they  covet. 

IWC  R  I  FiFTCHiCU.  'id.net  Third  Impression 
An^acVol  of  the  Jmb.tions  avowed  by  the  Pan-German  school. 

Mifdlt  is  Riffht.     By  Sir  Walter  Rai.f.igh.     2d.  -ct 

Vhy  Gerniy  may  L;   what  will  happen  if  she  wins;  why  we 

believe  she  will  not  wm 

Austrian  Policy  since  18G7.  By  M^'f'«^^'  Beaven.  3d.  net. 

?us£[;,g  to  destruction;  but  191-2  was  the  beg.nnmgof  the  end. 
Th-.H-m  Policy  since  1870.     By  Ke.th  Feiuno.     2d.  net 

to  tempt  her  into  adventures. 
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>       French  Policy  since  1871. 

By  F.    .NfoiiOAN   and    H.   \V.   C.    Davis.      2<1.  net.      Third 
H  impression.  i 

~  A  historical  sk.;di,  discussing  the  question  whctlicr  Fren.'i  n  'iirv 

has  been  aggressive.  '       ' 

Russia :  The  Psycliology  of  a  Nation. 

liy  Paul  Vinoouadoff.      Id.  net.      Third  Impnssuv,. 
A   reply  to  the  German  taunt  that  Russia   is   slill   in    a  sfutc     f 
barbarism,  and  is  tlie  enemy  of  European  eivilizalion. 

Serbia  and  the  Serbs. 

By  Sir  Valentinr  Ciiirol.     2d.  net.     Third  Imprcssio-, 
A  sketch  of  Serbian  history,  which  is  inci.i.nt.illv  .v^   in.ii<-h,i -.t 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Austria-Hungary  towards  the  Serbian  kin,'.!oi,i 

^      Germany  and  '  The  Fear  of  Russia '. 

Ay  Sir  Valentine  Ciiiroi..     2d.  net.      Thi'-d  Impressim,. 
Shows  that  before  IHTft  Germany  preferred  Russia  as  an  allv  fo  An.tr  ,» 
Iheambition  of  Germany  to  establish  a  protectorafe  ov.r  r.iri;,v  lia-  Ic  i 
her  to  assist  Austria  in  the  Balkans  and  so  to  challenge  Russia. 

The  Eastern  Question. 

la  By  F-  F.  UnQiiiAHT.     3d.  net.     Second  Impression. 

m  The  history  of  the  Balkan  nations ;  their  future. 

IV 

War  against  War. 

^  hy  A.  D.  Lindsay.      2d.  net.     Second  Impression. 

9  Denies  that  war  is  good  in  itself,  or  a  ne.ossary  evil.     P,,-.vor  is  not 

\^f  ^°aJ'  ^»^lff  «"^  fo"-  which  the  State  exists.     National  -rnalnrss 

iiZ.1^.?''"',**'/?^!'''*"".'*'^"'' "'■•'•     I''»<^rnalio.ial  law  npresents" 
an  Ideal,  but  an  ideal  that  may  be  realized. 

The  Value  of  Small  States. 

T?^  "'  ^'  ^   f  •»»"'«•      ~'J-  n«'t.      Third  Impression. 

The  author  argues  that  the  debt  of  civiliz,n„„  ►„  snnll  s;  ,>cs  is 
Incalculable.  They  are  useful,  at  Ih.  present  Hn...  as  la  .  al  n.^  oj 
political  experiments  and  as  buffer-states  bct.-cen  the  grealcr  power.' 

How  can  War  ever  be  Right  ? 

By  Gilbert  Murray.     5d.  uet.     Second  Impression. 

aMln.f'^fHiT  ?T"  'ov^rof  peace  and  adv.K-atc  of  pa.  if.;-  p„li,ies  arfrucs 

make  wir    «nH^"^''"  f'r'V''"-  /'^''^*  '"'"^  honour'. •on,i,el!cd  I).. tarn  to 
make  war;  and  war- like  tragedy— is  not  pure  evil. 

The  National  Principle  and  the  War. 

By  Ramsay  Mlir.     3d.  net. 

ment^of  Ff.rntl''^  principle  of  nationality  and  its  application  fo  the  settle- 
ment  ot  burope-particularly  of  S.E.  Europe-after  tlie  War. 

Nietzsche  and  Treitschke:  The  Worship  of  Power 
in  Modern  Germanv. 

By  K.  Barker.     2d.  net.      Third  Impression. 
political  doctrines  of  the  German  ruling  classes. 


PU61UM  .cparnu,,,  nna  „,//  „,,„  „^,„, 
'"' %  f  f  J'"'"'"'''"'  -"«>  *e  War. 

p    I  I  '•     ^fcond  Impression. 

'^  ^''^"o'^tJy^P-  '"^  «esult  of  Wholesale 

f^y  H.  E.  EoERTov.     2d  net 
A  histoneal  sketch  in  answer  ;o.oon,n.o„  taunt 

India  and  the  War. 

%  Sir  Ern'kst  Trevelv^v.     id   net      ^.      ^  r 

Racilli  and  Bullets. 

By  Sir  WiLUAM  08I.ER.     Id  net      Th'  ^  r 

The  Navy  and  the  War. 

%  J.   R.   ThursFIKLD.      Sd    nPt         C-        J    r 

B^ti^ates  the  .n..^  ._.       "'\    ^'''"^  ^'"'"•«««»- 


Estimates  the  military      ^  -^^""tf /".pr««o„. 


exercised 
perils    ' 


The  Retreat  from  Mons. 

By  H.  W.  C.  Davis       ^A   ^  ..       o 
Lj*  '     ^^f^o»d  Impression 

rpr        f  /  >        i*  maps. 

The  Law  of  Nations  and  the  War. 
By  A.  Pkarck  Hiooins.     2d.  net 
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